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ABSTRACT 

The primary goal of the School-Coaounity-Pupil (SCP) 
Project at the Jane Addams School of Social Work at the University of 
Illinois, Orbana was to train a new kind of professional school 
social worker who would work to improve the way school systems 
respond to children, particularly minority children. The SCP Project 
was based on the hope that with training and directed practice, the 
interns could be of help to the school dis'tricts in which they worked 
at the saae time that they were learning about school social work. To 
this end, evaluative information kept project faculty informed of 
program strengths and weaknesses and encouraged revision of course 
content and internship plans as needed. The academic courses 
emphasized planned change in institutions. Instructors prepared 
students to identify school situations which were, or might become, 
problem situations for children, such as desegregation, ability 
grouping, and antisocial behavior. Working with thie school 
adai^nistrators, field supervisors, and social workers, the student 
interns applied problem-solving techniques learned in class to actual 
school situations. With administrative sanction, then, student 
interns were encouraged to contact teachers, pupils, psychologists, 
and parents in their efforts to alleviate problem areas. Over an 
experimental period of th^ee years, the SCP model was practiced by 52 
interns in school systems in Illinois. The results of the program 
evaluation indicate that the SCP approach to school social work 
should be continued. (Author/NG) 
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ABSTRACT 



The primary goal uf the School-Cummunity -Pupil (SCP) Project at the Jane Addams School of Social Work 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana was tu train a new kind of professional school social worker who would 
work to improve the way school systems respond to children, particularly minority children. The two year 
master's degree progr^^m was one of five EPDA Pupil Personnel projects administered b> the Midwest Center 
at Indiana University and funded by the Office of Education. 

Graduate students for the SCP Program were selected because they wanted to work in a school setting, 
were willing to use strategies for change in a leadership role, and were interested in learning a variety of 
methods of intervention. Students spent a year taking academic courses {**Social Work and Public School 
Education," "Intervention Strategies for Institutional Change," ^'Research Seminar") before they began their 
field experience. Ii\ addition, a practice seminar was held at the field site to help coordinate coursework and 
field experience. The project director made the initial contact with school district administrators and 
negotiated the terms of the placement for each intern. Faculty members from the Jane Addams School 
supervised the field work and taught the seminar, maintaining an important connection with the school 
district to which interns were assigned. ^ 

The SCP Project was based on the hope that with training and directed practice, the interns could be of 
help to the school districts in which they worked at the same'time that they were learning about school social 
work. To this end, evaluative information kept p»ojet.t faculty informed of program strengths and weaknesses 
and encouraged revision of course content and internship plans as needed. 

The ac4demic courses emphasized planned change in institutions. Instructors prepared students to identify 
school situations which were, or might become, problem situations for children. Such perennial problems as 
desegregation, ability grouping, and antisocial behavior were viewed as a result of probleni situations rather 
than problem children. Working with the school adpiinlstratprs, field supervisors, and social workers, the 
student interns applied problem-solving techniques learned in class to actual school situations. With admin 
istrativc sanction, then, student interns were encouraged to contact teachers, pupils, psychologists, and 
parents in their efforts to alleviate problem areas. Over an experimental period of three years the SCP 
«iodel was practiced by 52 iiUems io school systems in Illinois. 

The results of the program evaluation indicate that by the end of the experimental period, faculty, school 
districtadministrators, field instructors, and student interns agreed that the SCP approach to school social 
work should be continued. Success can also be measured by the fact that administrators were requesting 
additional interns for their school districts and that SCP courses had been incorporated into the regular Jane 
Addams School curriculum. Although interns achieved vary ing degrees* of success in making small systems 
changes, and school district personnel expressed vary ing degrees of satisfaction, the general reaction to th^ 
model (as expressed in evaluation questionnaire responses and interviews) was favorable. 

A project overview, detailed evaluation report with data, and appropriate appendices are included in thi^ 
three-year summary report. 

For additional information concerning this report contact: 

Dr. Lela B. Costin 

Jane Addams School of Social Work, University of Illinois, 1207'W. Oregon, Urbana, 111. 61801 
(217) 333-2259 
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FOREWORD 
Project Overview * 

At a housing project in a town in central Illinois, a group of parents who hardly know each other begin"td^ 
meet regularly to talk about their children's needs. The young man and woman who meet with th^m help 
them identify mutual concerns and suggest a cooperative approach to solving sorhe problems connected with 
the local elementary school. Months later, parents file a desegregation suit against the school system and win. 

In a'^nbrthern Illinois city a school social worker, in conjunction with the school nurse and the school 
psychologist, is trying to establish a class in pre- and postnatal care for pregnant teenagers. 

Downtown in the shopping mall of a university community, a young man talks to a number of high school 
students who seem to be there regularly. After hearing how they dislike school and why, he conceives a plan 
{or an alternative secondary school. He convinces the local school administrators of its feasibility and a new ^ 
school designed by potential students, their parents, and administrators becomes an experimental reality. 

All the young adults in the examples above are social work interns studying for their master's degrees in a 
training program called the School-Community-Pupil (SCP) project at the Jane Addams School of Social 
Work at the University of Illinois. The goal of the project is to positively affect the way school systems 
respond to children, particularly minority childreh. 

The School-Community-Pupil^program is one of five Satellite projects concerned with Pupil Personnel 
Services administered by the Midwest Center at Indiana University and funded by the Office of Education. 
The project is specifically designed to develop a training program for a new kind of school social work pro- 
fessional. 

m 
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CHAPTER I 
Training for Planned Change 

The new SCP 2-yedr graduate program en*i^I»asi^es a planned systems change approach to school social 
work. Student mterns team up with other pupil personnel professionals (psychologists, counselors, social 
workers, the school nurse) to try to change school situations which might cause problems for children. The 
SCP model is designed to promote needed social change as well as to establish preventive measures. 

The Jane Addams School of Social Work graduate students admitted into the SCP training program are 
.selected because they have indicated an interest in working in a school settirig, are willing to use strategies 
for change in a leadership role, and are interested in learning methods of intervention which go beyond case- 
work. They must also be mobile (because of location of field practice sites) and willing to work with minority 
or rural poor target populations. 

Students spend a year taking academic courses before they begin their field experience. In addition, a 
practice seminar is held at the field site to help coordinate course work and fieldwork. Faculty members 
from the SCP project supervise the field work and teach the seminar, maintaining an important connection 
with the school district to which interns are assigned. A unique feature of the SCP program is that students 
actively participate in planning objectives, designing t^ourse content, and organising the team approach. 

Project Beginnings 

The School-Community-Pupil model evolved from a 1969 study of social work tasks and roles conducted 
by Professor Lela Costin of the Jane Addams School of Social Work. Social work manpower problems had 
raised the question of whether a social worker with a bachelor's rather than a master's degree might not take 
over certain responsibilities to free more trained social workers fQr other tasks. 

As social work practices in schools were investigated, it became apparent that social work strategies current- 
ly being used were.outmoded. The original casework emphasis on adjustment of problem children to the 
school regardless of school circumstances were unsuited to the societal mood of 196^-70. Pupil personnel 
workers were doing little to make the school environment more favorable to children's welfare. Minority 
children were at a particular disadvantage since they were least likely to feel comfortable in the typical 
white, middle class-oriented classroom. Their level of achievement reflected this disadvantage. 

The existing school social work pattern was not responsive to the growing discontent of a community al- 
ready often disenchanted with the school system. Parents had begun to question the automatic right of 
school administrators and teachers to have the last word on what was best for children. Urged on by educa- 
.tional reformers and the dissatisfaction of their own children, parents were calling for schools to adapt to' 
the changing society and to reorder priorities according to tjie nee4§/^ their present clients. The time was 
right for the introduction of a new social work model which .took these factors into consideration, 

r 

A Preliminary Model (1970) $: 

Armed with the information collected on school social work practices versus demonstrated needs. Professor 
Costin and Professor Richard Anderson (also of the School of Social Work) set about designing a r^ew school 
Social work model which would reflect a modern approach to work in the schools. Traditional casework was to 
be only a part of this model; the main emphasis would invu^ looking at the whole school or school district 
to effect change that would benefit children normally n;>gfccted by the schools. The objectives of the first 
model retained in the present SCP model of the EPDA Satellite project are to: 

• Identify problems of target groups of pupils 

• Create a,program leading to change in the school, community, and home 

• Recognize the home, neighborhood, and community as partners in the educational process ' , 

• Re-define the social workers* roles to include consultation with the administrator on policy affecting 

• pupils' welfare 

Funding ^ r * m 

At about the same time that the new school social work model was being developed, funding became avail- 
able through the .Midwest Center/Office of Education EPDA Satellite Project. A grant to iJnplement the 
proposed model was applied for by the Jane Addams School of Social Work. Funding was grarr^ed^^ a 3- 
year period (June 1971-June 1974) for development and implementation of a demonstration mSdel for 
training a **new professional" in school social work. The proposed functions of the new professional were 
to be adapted from stated EPDA goals and rationale, which are included here. 
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EPDA RATIONALE 

I he /oUowmg fuicmcni of goals Has been uken from ihe program guidelines provided by the Cnitcd States Office of Education, 
Educational Professions Development Act, Pupil Personnel Services branch for '71 '72 and '72 '73. Thus these objectives are adapted 
for the Center /Satellite programs. 

A. Ihe underguding objective of ihe Educational Professions Development Act Pupil Personnel Services Program as with all 
programs m the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development- is to help improve the quality of education of low income, low 
achieving siuden7s and contribute to informmg institutions at all levels of the needs of these people. The preparation and Uaining of 
new professionals who in turn teach others in the new mterpiofessional model is the major means by which this will be accomplished. 
The more specific goals, therefore, are: 

1. lo improve the qualifications of the trainers and supervisors who are committed to the preparation of the new professionals. 

2. To train new professionals to develop programs which: 

a. Contain collabo^tive planning and evaluative arrangements among the university, school, State Department of Public 
Instruction, and related communities and community agencies; 

b. Train the new professionals to train other members of the educational community to function together a^ a team, 

c. Design, implement, ind evaluate new professionals' training programs which are appropriate for low income area schools. 

3. To recruit and train minority group persons as trainers who will prepare the new professional 

4. lo bring about, bojh m the insutution which prepares new professionals and in the systems where they function, organizational 
change which will faciliute achievmg the concept of a collaborative educational community for meeting the goals sUted above. 

Ihe above-sutcd goals are further remforccd by sutcmcnts from the Educational Professions Development Act Pupil Personnel 
^ Services programs: . 

5. Pupil Personnel Service workers should not <.ontmue to work only in their Uaditional specialist areas, such as assigning assess- 
raent to school psychologisU, vocational guidance to counselors, health service to nurses, and community services to social 
workers. 

6. Ihe new professional speculbt ought to be concerned with and competent to deal with a variety of needs felt by the teachers, 
students, community, and system while working with other specialists. 

B. The new professional should use a developmental and preventive model for human growth and development. 

C. Role changes of Pupil Personnel workers should be reconstructed by focusing on the actual behavior of the Pupil Personnel 
worker rather than* his professional title, affiliation, or position. 

D. Ihe cultural gap must be bridged between students, professionals, and/or para-professionals who are educationally or culturally 
different. ' . « 

Once the project had b6en funded, Professors Costin and Anderson began to look for a project director 
who could devote full time tu the SCP program. The director would be rcsponsfblc for continuing develop- 
ment and testing uf the new, model and all phases of its implementation: selecting students and programs, 
contacting school administrators, instructing field supervisors, and acting as liaison with faculty, community, 
and student groups. The project director chosen was Dr, lone Vargus, an experienced Black administrator- 
teacher, trained in ^cial work who had a special*interest in organizational development and social work 
•planning. With her arrival un campus in Urbana in August, 1971, the SCP project began to take shape as a 
formal program. * > . ^ 

Planning the Prograin - - , 

During the first months of tho project^ faculty members discussed program concepts, the best way to im- 
plement the new model, budget, staff, and, most particularly, the learning sequences most appropriate to a 
"^two-ycarnnaster's degree program. Prpjcct faculty agreed that the students' first year on campus should be a 
year of academic work and that the.second year should be spent gaining field experience (a customary 
practice for Jane Addams' students).' 

In addition to doing field work four days of the wcderittring this period, the students would meet in a 
practice seminar taught by a faculty member one da/ a wee^. The purpose of the seminar was to help intem"? 
integrate their theoretical background and practical ^Id experiences. Interns would also be helped with 
problems they were encountering in their ficldwork. Field placement would be for 9tl2 months rather than 
the usual T-month pcridd. 

An important consideration was how training for the "new professional" in school social work would differ 
from the traditional social work training pattern. The differences between the SCP training model and the 
clinical social work model (summarized by Professor Costin) are outlined in the chajrt which follows: 

Two Contrasting Models of School Social Work 

Qij^jcal School-Community-Pupil Relations 

1. Goals: To modify pupil behavior or effect L Goals: To bring about change in the system 
other change in the individual pupil's or of school-community-pupil relations which 

parents' eharacteristics or personal sit- will alleviate stress upon target groups of 

uation in order to help the child adapt pupils and facilitate their effective use of 

to school and use the learning oppor- learning opportunities. 

Hunitics offered. 
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2^ Focus: On the individual pupil, the individual 
case-the pupil's or his family's social and 
emotional characteristics which are seen 
as playing a primary part in the pupil's 
school's difficulties. 

3. Supporting Theories: Psycho-socidl; 
ego psychology. 



4. Assessment Prodedures: Study and , 
evaluation of psycho-social factors which 
are preventing a child from adjusting 

to school. 

Relies upon attention to personal 
characteristics, attitudes and behaviors of 
a child who has been referred, interpersonal 
problems within family relationships or peer 
groups, and teachers' and other pupil specialists' 
reports of the child's problem. 

5. Development of a Service Plan: Determined 
largely by others— teachers, principals, social 
agencies, and sometimes parents— who 
refer chilcjren one by one for service. Leads 
to evet-grdwing demands for service and 
concomitant frustrations. 



3. 



4. 



Focus: On school-comtnunity deficiencies 
and specific system characteristics as these 
interact with characteristics of groups of 
pupils at various stress points in the pupil 
life cycle.' 

Supporting Theories: Social learning theoryt 
systems theory and some of its derivatives 
.(organization development, situation theory, 
classification of role^nd system problems). 

Assessment Procedures: Study and evaluation 
of interacting pupil characteristics and school- 
comrnunity conditions as these affect equality 
of educational opportunity for target groups 
. ,of pupils. 

Relies upon r\eeds assessment and identification 
of problem situations which form a con- 
figuration— a problem complex. Requires 
planned consultation with administrators, 
teachers> other school personnel, and the 
affected group— pupils and their parents. 

Development of a Service Plan: Determined 
. through continuing consultation with admin- 
istratorsj teachers and other school personnel 
and concerned individuals. A written plan 
offered to administrators and others whose 
participation and support is essential. A time- 
limited contract for service agreed upon. 

Keeps control of the work load in the hands 
of those who have i^ponsibility for carrying 
it out. ^ 



6. 



Deployment of Personnel: A member of a 
pupil specialist team, optimally inter- 
disciplinary. Mj^imum flexibility within 
the team to allow for differentiation of skills, 
as a unified approach to problem-solving and 
team authority is maintained. 

Emphasis upon open sharing of information 
and ideas among team members and other 
potential helping persons. 



6. Deployment of Personnel: May be 

members of a^formally organi/xd team for 
the purpose of studying, diagnosing, 
• classifying, and placing children indivi- 
dually in special education programs. More 
frequently the social worker is assigned indi- 
vidually to one school building, several build- 
ings, a total school district, or even more than 
one district. Wide variation in total pupil en- 
rollment to whjch a single social worker may 
be assigned. ^ 

Emphasis upon confidentiatily^f infor- 
mation about child, family problems. 

Academic Year - , 

The academic course schedule proposed in the first year of the School-Community-Pupil program has 
remained basically the same throughout the project. Students enroll in courses generic to Social work and 
specifically to the school setting. There is a strong emphasis on planned change in institutions. Coursework 
reflects facTulty perception that the practice of social work in a school differs from work in the traditional 
social service agency. Differences in practice are due to the mission of the school, the structure of the school 
as a setting, the role.of social workers in a school district, the social problems encountered for intervention, 
and Ihc differing components of evaluation. ^ / 

The academic backgrounds of incoming students vary, sinjce students may come from psychology, educa- 
tion, sociology, or other social sciences, therefore, the courses which students take at the School of Social 
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Work after admission to the Mogram also vary. A particular course may be taken because it meets a knowl- 
edge base requirement, interests the student, fits into the student's schedule, or for a combination of these 
factors. As a result, the studen* have different academic programs during their first year of study. 

The project faculty believes tl?at SCP students, in addifiofi to understanding the specific nature of school 
systems, must also learn techniques for working on major social problems. Therefore, students are advised 
to elect courses in social work methods during their 1 6-unit master's program. Courses might be concerned 
with community organiiation; casework; group work; intervention with minority populations or low-mcomc 
families; social welfare policy; administration and planning; or interpersonal r^ations. 

Tliree Required Courses . / • j \ 

One way in which the program has departed from the Jane Addams' "open" curriculum (no required courses) 
IS that it has required students to have specific couise content centered around the public schools. At present, 
there are three courses which all SCP students must take: 

1) Social-Work in Relation to Public School Education, 

2) Intervention Strategies for Change, • . , 

3) Program Evaluation or Research Seminar. 

A brief description of the three basic courses* follows: ^ 
S.W. 461E Social Work and Public School Education 

Analyzes the school as a social system with attention to the rights and responsibilities of its various persojinel 
and student and citizen clients. Examines major problem areas- within public school education and the 
resultant sbcio-legal policy issues which affect equality of education. 

S}M 491 Pro-am Evaluation or Research Seminar . >. . • • ■« 

Attempts to provide concepts and skills necessary for students to assess the problems of Local Education 
Authorities appropriate for the School-Community-Pupil workers and oth.:r pupil service workers to address. 
' After identification of the problem situation students learn to develop a plan of operation which might 
result in the amelioration of the problem. Evaluation techniques are applied t6 determine if the plan actually 
worked in practice. In 1973-74 this course was revised to maximize student participation in an actual evalua- 
tion oE the SCP program. 
W. 46 1 Intervention Strategies for Institutional Change 

esigned to bridge tfie gap between theoretical knowledge of institutional change in school systems and 
actual experience as a change agent in the school system. While the educational system is the focus, the 
strategies discussed will be applicable to other systems and institutions. Students are not taught how to 
solve specific problems, but are taught approaches to problem solving.' 

The SCP courses are generally conducted in University of Illinois classrooms, but class meetings sometimes 
occur in the "field," i.e. at homes of school parents, meetings of pa/reht groups, meetings with school ad- . 
ministrators and pupil personnel workers, and at social service agencieSis 

Student achievement is measured by conferences, examinations, observations of instructor and peers, and 
wrftten reports. Piclests and posttests have also been used to measure achievement. *• 

Students' Informal Evaluation 

The first year students in the SCP program thought of themselves as pioneering a new approach to school 
social work. From the beginning, the students worked closely with the project faculty, meeting them for 
discussions after class and participating in decision-making sessions about different phases of the project 
experience. Field placement time lines (how muth time should be spent in orientation, needs assessment, 
developing a plan of operation) were determined by students and faculty together. The content and emphasis 
of basic courses was sometimes altered as a result of students' suggestions. Guided by thfs informal evaluation, 
project faculty members added new topics to courses, rediscussed the nature of the practice seminar, and 
planned to include more practical information in class presentations (school politics, finances, etc.). Student 
participation in course evaluation has continued throughout the School-Community-Pupil program. 

The Field Practicum , ■ . j 

An important part of the SCP students' training is the 9-12 month field practicum, taken m the second 
year. Students enroll in two required courses during this period; Field Instruction and the Practice Seminar. 
S.yM.46S-469 Field Instruction jjk , • 

Students arc enrolled in this courWin order to carry out the field internship. 
♦Objectives for each of these courses are given in Appendix A. 



S.V^ASl Practice Seminar . , • • r- , . t 

The practice seminar is designed to help students integrate academic theory and actual practice in Field place- 
ment. Students learn specific ways in which interest groups, school, and community structures affect social 
work practice. They arg]^so expected to acquire techniques for classroom intervention; for behavior and 
attitude modification of school pcrsopnel, parents, and children, for successfully building organizational 
change into schopl-community systems. 

Interns spend four days a week in the field and take the practice seminar on the fifth day of each week. 
During the field practicum, interns are expected to make progress reports to their own field supervisors, to 
principals or other adipinistrators within the school setting, to the pupil personnel service team leader, and 
to the project facukflfe^ber teaching the seminar. All of the reporting procedures arc part of the orgamza- 
tional structure af^^t model and provide visibility and points of contact for the intern. 




Field Placement -^m^m u a ' u 

In placing intemMfifeoriginal intent was to choose school districts that were using a team approach. Another 
consideration was that districts should be near enough to Urbana to permit supervision by the project faculty. 
However, school distncts were actually chosen because they indicated an interest in an expanded approach to 

A,- school social work. . • j r 

A^»^,The>roject director made the initial contact with school district administrators and negoUated the terms oi 
S-'placement for each intern. Students were placed in the field on the basis of the intern's interests and the 

scho.oI district's needs. ■ . r- . u;' u u 

It is interesting to note what reservations the administrators expressed when first contacted. Would the 
interns raise expectations for change which would be impossible to fulfill, disappointing those involved? 
WouIdThe interns threaten pupil personnel workers already in the school district? Could the interns success- 
fully work with the many different audiences that might be involved in a change project (parents, principals 
teachers children, other social workers)? Finally, was there any possibility that in nine months interns could 
buUd credibility, establish rapport, and demonstrate enough skills to really affect any problem area in the 
schooP To almost alLof these questions the SCP project faculty C(|Uld only respond that the answers were 
still unknovvm. The project was based on the hope that with trainmg and directed practice the interns could 
be of help to the school districts they worked in at the same time they were learning about school social work. 

School System Benefits 

School systems who have interns have certkin advantages, in addition to the obvious one of having an extra 
social worker available. One benefit is that field supervisor? from the district have tuition and fees waivf red 
for -one course taken at the University of- Illinois during each semester spent supervising interns. In this way, 
'the University shows its support for the SQP program and establishes the progr.am's validity in the school 
" Iricts. Another advantage is that school districts can be reimbursed at a rate of $5,000 per interp by the 
!te for salaries paid to interns during field placement. - 



ue Intern's Role . , , • • j r -r 
Once in field placement the intern's first task is to become oriented to the school situation and familiar 
with school personnel. The immediate field supervisor might be a school social worker, a counselor, a psy- 
chologist, or any related professional. With the help of the building principal or another administrator, a 
team of pupil personnel workers is .formed, if feasible, or the intern may join an existing team. Because the 
SCP program is flexible, an individual may also choose to work alone, but the concept of team effort is an 
important part of the SCP model. ' . , , l, • u- u' 
The n6xt step for the intern is to make a needs assessment and identify school problem situations which 
affect many children. Problem areas (sometimes called problem complexes) arc usuaUy large system situa- 
. tions which include smaller problems. The intern tries to systematically plan ways to alleviate these problems 
through systems change. Problem areas might include community coatrol, desegregation ability grouping 
and student government. Changes in th<^se areas would affect many children in.thc school system rather than 
a few individual children. Altering the rclatfonshipsjof parents to school, school to pupik and teachers to 
pupils can also be part of systfcms change. - ! ♦ j ♦ ^ot„c 
The intern follows a sequential set of procedures in attempting to solve problems. First, the student makes 
a plan of operation, a step-by-step plan directed towards alleviating the identified problem. The actual lie tail- 
ed plan is submitted to school authorities for approval. 

Once the project has been sanctioned the team members decide together which member will be responsible 
for each task in the plan. Team members see that tasks are carried out according to the plan of opcf|ation, 
handle obstacles (roadblocks) that develop, and privide accountabUity to the field supervisor, administrator 
of the school, and the Jane Addams field instructor. Further contact with the SCP faculty is made through 
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the practice seminar. The project director also n^aint^ins contact with the school administrator during the 
internship. 

Ongoing activities arc regularly reported to appropriate school personnel and assistance is sought as needed. 
If one project or plan proves unfeasible, another is chosen. A final report written by the intern or team 
evaluates the results of intervention or change activities, these results are reported to sanctioning authorities, 
school district personnel, the field supervisor, and the SCP prjoect director. 
Some of the actual problems that various interns worked on are listed below: 

Unwed school-age parents ^ Community and parental 

Truancy involvement 
Potential dropouts Racial conflicts 

**Socially maladjusted" boys t Alternative education 

Integration of handicapped - ; School lunch problems 

into regular classrooms -l Student rights ^ - 

Self-esteem of elementary children 

One Intern's Project: ''Education W ' , 

In the fall of 1972 too many high school students were spending their days hanging around the stores in the 
local shopping center (Lincoln Square in Urbana, Illinois). They cut classes regularly, evaded the truant 
officer, and were unwelcome as loungers in the mall. More important, they were bored and restless. 

Fred Scbrumpf, a local SCP intern already known to Urbana educators and social workers through his 
community work, observed the situation, Stid talked with the truants. They felt that school offered neither 
challenge nor satisfaction. As part of his own internship, Fred developed a plan to help solve the problem. 
He contacted the Urbana school superintendent's office and sugge^^ted that an alternative to the existing high 
school be established as part of the regular school system. Tuition would be unnecessary as the new school 
would be a public school and cost of starling the project would be low since it could be housed in an old 
frame house already owned by the district. Developmental and operating ^osts would be offset by state 
reimbursement of funds if the attendance record of the high school dropout candidates improved. 

Anxious to alleviate the situation, the Urbana school district superintendent, assistant superintendents, 
and the principals of the senior and junior high schools considered Fred's proposal and agreed to let the intern 
Sf^.io set up an alternative high school. A formal plan was drawn up and passed by the school board. There 
were to be 25 students accepted for a 9-week pilot program to begin in the spring of 1973. The staff would 
consist of three 1/3 time teachers plus the intern, with volunteers coming to teach spccml subjects. 

Students, parents, and administrators interested in the project (named Education Ilfheld a retreat to dis- 
cuss what the new scfeool was to be like. The students dominated the discussion. Thoroughly disillusioned 
with the existing school framework, they were eager to have this school reflect their beliefs and satisfy their 
educational needs. 

Tly intern started discussion by asking questions like these: What do you see in your school now? What 
would you like to see? What are our mission objectives? Also considered were curriculum, finances, and the 
many details of setting up a school. The potential students knew what they didn't want better than what 
they wanted. But these first conversations made it clear that the education a^ Education II was to evolve out 
of the students' interests, to reflect their particular needs. 

On holidays, weekends, after school, and in the evenings the group met to plan the new school. They read^ 
the Illinois state law to find out what had to be incorporated in the school plan (5 hours a day in the school 
building, mandatory courses in history, English, P.E., etc.). The SCP intern helped them set up timelines to 
achieve certain goals, and assistcdand advised them as they designed curriculum and interviewed teachers. 
In March 1973 Education II was launcKed for a 9.week trial period. 

An important consideration was whether or not students' attendance at School would increase. If not, con- 
tinuance of Educatidti II would be unlikely. When evaluated at the end of the 9 weeks, a 48% increase in 
attendance was shown as compared with the students' former patterns. A further encouraging note was an 
increase in student self-esteem as reflected in pretest and posttest measures given at the beginning and end of 
an experimental school period. The same tests were given to a random sample of regular high school students, 
and the Education IT pupils showed greater gains. The improvement in ?elf-esteem was important because re- 
search studies show that self-concept is related to students' ability to learn. 

Bolstered by the successful pilot period, Urbana administrators voted to continue Education II the follow- 
ing year. Now in the spring of 19^4 plans have been made to expand the project, to increase the student body 
to 75, to free money for 2}/2 full time teacher equivalents, and to provide a more suitable building facility. 
In the fall, courses will be more teacher directisd, although student input will still be high. While curriculum 
will include conventional subjects such as English and math, classes in societal values, philosophy, and social 
systems will also be held as students indicate interest in these subjects. New topics will be added to the ^ 
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curriculum db a result uf students' curiosity or expressed need for information. Students will learn subjects 
such as automcchanics by working at a garage gaining real work experience. 

The school district has increased the budget for Education II and assigned a principal to be officially in 
charge. The intern will continue to function another year as program director. Plans to permit students at the 
regular high school to take some classes at Education II and vice versa are being made. Teacher and student 
exchange are part of the project design. 

Whether or not Education II continues to be a part of the school system in the future, the creation of an 
alternative high school is an outstanding example of a project which did effect a systems change. Few changes 
were as dramatic or as immediately visible. Nonetheless, the process of identifying and analyzing a problem 
situation, followed by problem solving with 5 carefully worked out plan is characteristic of the School- 
Community-Pupil model. 

Project Director's Role ^ 

In addition to advising students, arranging field placemcnt'and teaching strategics fox change, the project 
director handles the problems that arise among faculty members, school personnel, or the interns themselves. 
For example, the project director might have to serve as mediator between interns and administrators when 
Complaints arise on either side. As the final trouble shooter for project participants, the director may also ex- 
plain the model when school districts arc first contacted, since the experimental nature of the demonstration 
program necessarily leaves some areas indefinite. Interpretation of the intern's work, the team apprOach, and 
planned change is a continuous need during internship. Sometimes the interns themselves are able to adequate 
ly explain their efforts and the ceasons behind Jthem, but resistance to change is reported as being a common 
problem at all levels of the SCP project. 

The project director receives favorable reports too. praise for the interns' work, appreciation of the intro- 
duction of a new model of school social work, stimulation from working with forward-looking school personnel 
and dedicated young graduate students. It is the directories job to tie all the ends together, to make the SCP 
program run as smoothly as possible, to see that necessary changes in program or policy are made, and to be 
a facilitator for both staff and students. 

Interns' Problems 

One problem faced by many interns is the way they are viewed in the field setting. In some instance^, they 
are regarded as specialists in school sociaksajlk^while in others, they are treated as students who cannot yet 
have much expertise to bring to school problems. Often, they are treated both ways simultaneously. The in- 
tern may become a welcome asset to other pupil personnel workers as an agent of needed change or may be 
seen as a tiireat to the existing status quo, to individual roles and power blocs. When efforts to make change 
arc thwarted, frustration is the result. 

At first full of idealistic enthusiasm, the interns find themselves naive about the degree of comfilexity in- 
volved in any kind of change within a system. Almost all interns interyiewed during the program evaluation 
commented that by the end of the second year they had learned how slowly real change occurs. The 
political-social system of which the school is a part is also part of the cultural pattern of the community' 
and greater society. Therefore, even small changes affect individual territories and investments, either personal 
or financial. Threatened by alternative suggestions, many social workers, teachers and administrators, reacted 
negatively to the possibilities offered by the interns* system of planned change. Sometimes the interns them- 
selves were too hajty in reaching conclusions, failing to adequately understand situations or hierarchies. Some 
times inexperience and zealousness hampered the interns' efforts. Gradtrally, through the field experience, 
the intern's own notions of school social work, information learned in courscwork, and work with pupil 
personnel figures in the school setting became fused. 

Interns who are veterans of the field practicum now urge smaller change attempts and more realistic 
planning when they talk.lo interns new to the program. They recommend an initial period of observation, 
learning about the school system, and getting accepted by school personnel before attempting to initiate 
alternative plans. It is evident that former interns regard the field placement as a period of growth, an ey^- 
opening encounter with the real world of public schooling, particularly the political-social aspects. 

Human Resources ^ ^ . 

Many kinds of resources were used in the growth and developr^^ent of the SCP program. In the initial 
phases, an advisory board helped to concepti^ali^e and r^ise questions about the program. Advisory board 
decisions and/or recommendations were in th,c ^Xruad, ar(jas of targcl school selection, recruitment ui^ trainees 
to the -program, cui(Ticulum direction^ i<^entification oT school-community problems, stAff needs, structural 
arr^ngemc^nts and cv^i^ation. The adviso,ry board consisted of representatives from the Office of State Public 
Instruction, graduace students in the program, faculty of the Jane Addams School of Social Work, faculty of 
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the University of Illinois College of Education and the Community Task Force. Meetings were called by the 
SCP project director. 

The Commuiiity Task Force was also an advisory bod). It was composed of persons who considered them 
selves to be "community people" who had been chargca by the Midwest Center to havc'input into the program. 
As a result, the role and function of the Task Forc^ were not clear. However, persons in this group did share 
information on commuttity dynamics, gave suggestions for training of students, identified schuol problems, 
participated in training sessions for students, disseminated renewal seminars, and evaluation conferences. One 
important spin-off of this group's work with the SCP program was thcjf stablishment of a program in which 
senior citizens work in day care ceaters. Jf^ 

Material Resources V 

The SCP program was funded by the Office of Education under jhe Education and Professional Development 
Act through the auspices of the ^lidwest Center. These monies were used to pay the full-time salary of the 
project director, part-time salary of some SCP faculty members, for travel and dissemination activities, five 
student^ stipends per year, and the Community Task Force activities. 

The Office of State Public Instruction awarded 19 stipends. to students in the first year of the SCP pro- 
gram. Each year for two years the National Institute of Mental Health School Social Work stipends were 
awarded to two students in the SCP program. The Jane Addams School of Social Work has also supported the 
program. Four of the seven faculty members associated v/ith the program were paid out of the School of 
Social Work funds. The Jane Addams School also provided: ' * ^ 

1. a secretary, !4 time • ^ ' ^ ' 

2. office space and equipment ^ ^ ' 

3. telephone • - ^ \ j ^ 

4. p'dpeVy pencils, supplies and duplicating materials 

5. tr^nsportalion for faculty's work with SCP interns at their school sites 

6. video-tape and tape recording equipment 




CHAPTER II 

Evaluation 



The evdludtiun uf the SLhuul-Cummunity-Pupil model was designed to correspond to the terminal ob- 
jectives outlined in **A Plan tu Assist Problem Solving and Decision Making Related to the Midwest Center/ 
Satellite Project." The six terminal objectives were: 

Terminal Objective L To have each satellite prepare a prospective new degree program or specialization ^ 
which could be adopted in their university and which would qualify as a training program for the *'new 
professional** aside fined in the EPDA rationale. , 

Terminal Objective IL To .have experimental or pilot CQurses developed by the satellite staff which 
logically relate to the EPDA rationale, aiid»have been proven effective in teaching the skills, concepts, and 
attitudes the courses seek lo provide. ^ 

Terminal Objective III. To have each satellitejdevelop pilot Lourses of instruction which are closely related 
to the practical problems that face inner-city schools. , 

Terminal Objective IV. To have the university component of ;each satellite inccJTporate into its present 
degree program a course tliat deals with cultural awareness, decision making, and planned system change. 

Terminal Objective V* , 

Terminal Objective VI. To have each satellite be able to support the decisions it has made with valid data; 
to have it secure evidence of the results it has achieved and evidence of the effectiveness of its strategies. 

Cntcria and data for SCP wiabling objectives were also baseH on those suggested in the planning document. 

At the request of the Midwest Center an outside evafuator. Dr. Ketayun Gould, joined the project in August 
1973. Dr. Gould was responsible fot developing the evaluation design and directed the activities of SCP first- 
year students who helped carry out alLthe;^teps of the evaluation process. A unique aspect of this evaluation 
is the involvement of students who Would themselves be interns the following year. This experience pro- 
vided them with the opportunity to gain a realistic view of the whole program, particularly in regard to field , 
practice, and to gain-an understanding of the problems involved in implementing a new model. 

The evaluation instruments were developed by graduate students in a research seminar, which spanned the 
whole academic year, 1973-74. During the second semester Dr. Richard Ar\der4on helped direct the students 
in their research activities. Evaluation data were collected primarily for the 1973-74 academic year, although 
some data are included from^earlier years. 

The overall evaluation design follows. Each section of the design is then presented and includes objective, 
ojteria, and data. When actual copies of test or questionnaires are rwt needed for interpretation of the 
findings, copies of these instruments may be found in the appendix. 

Evaluatian Design: 1973-74 

1. Students in the SCP Program at Entry (1971-73) 

Objective: Selection of students who can work effectively on problem complexes of school- 
community-pupil relations. • ^ 
* Criteria: * A. Undergraduate degree with 20 hours of social science ^ 
*Efv 3.75 undergraduate grade point average 
C. Stipends awarded to students with background in Educational Psychology, and 
Education 

b. Majority of stipends awarded to minority group students 
Data: Analysis of data from student Jolders of those admitted to the SCP program. 

♦Graduate scliool requirenjcpt^ 

2. Coursework ''••i/ 

Objective: To teach the model of the "new professional" to first-year interns in the SCP program 
during tfie nine months of academic st^ldy thrpugh courses on Social Work and Public 
School Education, Intervention Stratcgi'^ for Institutional Change, Research Seminar*, 
and Practice Seminar.* 

Criteria: A. 75% of students who scored low (3 or 4) on a pretest given at the beginning of the 
' course, would score high (1 or 2) on a posttest in the different areas of facts, skills, 
attitudes, problem-solving abilities, and ability to deal with systems change. 



♦Tcrminti Objective V is not included because it dealt with sute ccrtincation of a counc on cultun^l awarcnesi, planned lyitcra Change, and 
dau-bascd decision making and is therefore outside the scope of the SCP project. 

O . ,;. . . . ' 17 ■ ■ . . 
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Data: 



3. Practicum 
Objective, 



B. Good evaluation of course content indicating student satisfaction with extent to 

which course objectives were achieved. 
Pretest/posttest, evaluation questionnaire. 

*These courses dealt with the actual evaluation and the field practicum and as such, no 
pretest/posttest data were gathered for these courses. ^ 



Criteria: 



B. 



C. 
D. 
E. 
F, 
G. 



Data: 



Criteria: 
Data: 



The second year interns practice the SCP model which embodies a planned approach to- 
wards having an impact on problem complexes of SCP relations, the approach involving 
work in interdisciplinary and intradisciplinary teams. 

A. Completion of needs assessment of SCP system. 
Needs discussed by core team members and a written plan of operation developed with 
a specific time frame to insure completion of stated goals and provide a standard by 
which interventions can be evaluated. 
Obtain administrative sanction for plan of operation. 
Task-specific team developed and tasks assigned. 
Implementation of plan of operation. 

Reporting of ongoing activities tp appropriate school personnel. 
Evaluation of result of intervention activities. 
Plan of operation, logs, volume-count, time-rple analysis, performance objectives, question- 
naire administered to all second-year interns on evaluation of activities during practicum 
and summary interviews. 
4. School Personnel 

Objective: To have school personnel understand the SCP program and accept the SCP students as in- 
terns in their schools. 

Sanctioning of majority of plans of operation. ^ • 
Questionnaires administered to administrators and field instructors and supervisors in 
participating school districts. Interns' perceptions of school personnel also included. 
The Champai^-Urbana Community Task Force 
Objective: IrWitfi^^ Community Task Force in the preparation and training of students. 
Criteria: A. JProvide knowlciJgeable resource people for classroom instruction. 

B. Provide seftings for practicum experience during the first year of academic work. 
Data: Information supplied by projecUdirector. \ 

6.^ Dissemination of JASSW Model of Training the New Professionals 
* Objective: Dissemination of model tu Appropriate educational institutions, agencies, and personnel 
involved in SCP gelations. 

Cntena: High number of requests received and initiated for opportunities to disseminate the model. 
Data: Interview with SC^ staff afld interns about relevant activities and compilation of reports 

prepaired dealing with such activities. , 
School Social Workers with Bachelor of Social Work Degrees 

Objective: Explore present enrploymcnt situation and future opportunities for B.S.W. level workers 
in the school systCqd. ^ ^ 

A. State certification requirements for school social workers. 

B. Levels of expectations for B.S.W. workers in the school system. 
Being gathered ^ , 

Selected data and findings related to these seven items can be found in Appendix D* 

EVALUATION OF STUDENTS AND BRACTICUM ' ^' 

Intern Interview Summary * ^ 

One of the methods of securing student feedback took the form of ah interview held during the on-site 
training period. As an example, wc offer here a summary of interviews with two ijitems assigned to one 
town during 1973-74. The opinions of the two were apposing in many instances; hence onq shall be referred 
to as Intern A, the other ^ Intern B in this summary report. 

Intern A had minimal association with the special cdui^ation program, had taken a special education course 
which he found somewhat helpful in his dealings with the special edyicatipn program. Intern B was extensively 
involved with this segment of the system and had token special education college courses before entering tlie 
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Criteria: 
Data: 
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Intern A was perturbed about the nature of his supervision. He^escribed it as "close to nonexistent, EVen 
though the supervisor had a good undcrsUnding of the SCP model, she was unavmlable to the intern (she had 
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cancelled appointments, was always busy, and time spent with her was too brief). On the other hand. Intern 
B stated of supervision that it was "casual, but helpful and thorough." 
•Both interns agreed that building principals were the least facilitative of all school staff. Principals were 
conservative, fearful of job loss, and threatened by the approach. They were afraid of the school board and 
did not want to be "blamed" for intern actions. Administrators held a more negative view of systems change 
concepts than did parents or teachers, but Intern Aielt the whole community was pretty conservative. 
^/*Needs assessment" andc^*cvaluation of strategy "were two areas for which Intern A felt courscwork had 
inadequately prepared him. Intern B was satisfied with the adequacy of coursework. Both interns reported 
participating on an interdisciplinary team. Howev^Intcrn A reported there was no formal-^ader due to 
, school system philosophy against having a futm^l leader, while Intern B reported there had be6n a formal 
leader. Intern A described how problem parts were allocated among team members (a sort of vdlunteer 
arrangement according to expertise and strengths as they related to particular situations), whcj^as Intern B 
left ^is question (as well as many other open-ended questions) unanswered. 

Doing traditional casevyprk in order to g^n accepUnce before attempting systems work was strongly 
agreed to by both interns. Intern A, who spent 25-50% of his time in casework, had taken Jane Addams 
Graduate School of Social Work course but thought it was a poor, overly-theoretical course. Intern B spent 
50-75% of his time doing casework and considered his coursework preparation to have been good. 

Intern A agreed that public relations work was important in order to be effective in accomplishing systems 
change, but reported none of his time was spent doing public relations activities. Intern B spent 25% or 
less of his time "selling" the SCP program. 44 „ 

The fiefd seminar was evaluated as "poor" by Intern A while Intern B felt it hacyjcen "good." Intem^B 
already has a contract as a school social worker. Intern A felt his field experience left him unprepared to 
pracuce school social work. He would like a job in a more treatment-oriented setting ^ith lots of o^hcr social " 
workers who can teath him some methods which JAGSSW and the internship failed to do. 

Interns* Daily Logs ' 

For evaluation purposes, interns kept daily logs of their activities.1[>he logs vVere analyzed to see how well 
< , interns had followcd,the SCP model. 

The data were tp be collected and tabulated for 22 interns over a period of 16 week?. Interns who failed 
to supply the logs were notified by letter to send the missing information. Out of a total of 352 weeks, 
information was finally collected and analyzed on logs for 287 weeks. The tables referred to below appear 
in Appendix Hj ' V • 

Table 1 reflects the total intern activity in three categories across the four mbnthsj, what populations were 
contacted each montfe the social work method used, and the professional activities of the interns. (Further 
breakdowns of the data in tabular form were made but only the summary table is presented here.) 

Distinct patteijns, in terms-of whether interns followed the SCP or the traditional model, are difficult to 
discern since the percentages cover a wide range. As might be expected, case\Vork activities involved pupils 
and parents. For evaluation activities, interns collaborated with pupil personnel workers and pupil 
personnel teams. Interns gave the greatest amount of information to school administrators (possibly for 
sanction, approval or feedback) and then to parents (which might indicate referrals or work on individual 
problems). Most of the information gathered by interns was obtamed from pupil personnel workers and 
school administrators. Pupil' groups and teachers supplied ^e next largest amount of information. Steps 
taken towards 4)roblem solving involved interns with more pupils and pupil groups than with other popu- 
lations. Teachers and pupil personnel workers were most frequently contacted in the category of one-to- 
one consultation. It is possible that consulting with teachers tended to concern individual pupils or class- 
room management. The intern in this role would seem to be following the traditional model. Contacts with 
pupil personnel workers for consultation may be interpreted as either traditional (as in relation to individual 
or group, cases) or more SCP-oriented (evaluating ih<t system) depending on the nature of the consultation. 
' Such information is not available from the logs. Meetings to evaluate problem situations were held with 
* pupil personnel teams and intern teams using an appropriate SCP team approach. 

An attempt was made to make categories discrete to avoid as many classification problems as possible. 
However, because different interns might have classified activities differently, there were probably individual 
variations in the way activities were categorized. At times, widely differing activities seemed to fit in the 
same classification. Even when items could easily be categorized, it is quite possible that much of the intent 
and results were missing from the log. The logs do not necessarily report all that the interns actually did. 
It is conceivable that problems were minimized or left out and that many lesser activities were not recorded; 
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Percentage of SCP Activities 

A LFudc measure uf the percent uf SCP activities in whiLh interns participated was developed by adding all 
the activities involved in meeting with population of community agency representatives and groups, school ad 
minibtrators and groups, pupil personnel workers and teams. University of Illinois faculty and intern teams 
(combmed- regardless of the professional activities uf the intern). This percentage was then compared with the 
percent of activities with pupils, parents, teachers, andj^hcr groups associated with the traditional model. 
Table 2 illustrates how percentages were tabulated. 

It was hypothesized that a systems intervention orientation would involve the intern in a larger proportion, 
of activities with school administrators, pupil personnel workers, and community agencies than with teacher, 
pupil, and parent populations which were mure likely to be related to a casework approach. While it is true 
that contact with the first group might be more essential for systems change, it is recognized that some inter- 
action with the pupil-parent-teaches populations are inevitable and necessary in a school setting. Therefore, it 
is difficult to make a clearcut judgment as to what activities can justly be categorized as SCP, 

Tabic 3 shows the percent of SCP activities for each month For each intern arranged according to location. 
Location averages are also given. There appears to be no consiste^lt increase or decrease of percent of SCP 
activities across the four months. Averages for individuals show a wide range from 30% to 83%. Group averages 
for locations ajsu differ from 34% to 75%. In two locations, the number of SCP activities is less than 50% of 
the total intern activities. The other six locations show more than half of the activities as possibly SCP related. 
There is also some difference within the locations. In luxations E and H, some interns seem to be reporting 
activities that arc different from those of other interns in that area. 

One might conclude, then, that the number of SCP activities performed by the social work intern is a 

function of both the individual and the school system where the intern works. Site location is an important 

intervening variable in ah internes ability to practice the SCP model. We recxnnmend that each site be studied 

to determine whether systems intervention is feasible or whether the social worker will be permitted only 

to perform the traditional school social.worker role. 

* • . - ' 

Volume Counts ^ / 

School social work interns in the SCP program were^ked to classify their contacts^iox^ch month from 
September, 1S73, to December, 1973, accordin/to the type of contact (individual, group, and consultation) 
and the population contacted (students, teadj^frs, administrators, social agency representatives, etc.). 

The volume counts were an evaluation d/rtlce which was intended to verify the results of the daily logs. 
Table 4 (see Appendix H) shows the type of contacts made and the populations which were contacted. A 
general comparison may be made with the daily log activities. The volume counts show nearly twice the 
proportion of contacts with pupils arid teachers as the daily logs. A possible explanation is that brief or 
informal contacts with teachers and pupils may have been put into th^ volume counts more often than they 
were noted in the logs. Almost the same amount of contacts with pupil personnel workers appear in both 
records. THe proportion of meetings with administrators in the volume count approximates the proportion 
in the daily logs. However, the classification of the population contacted is dividtd into specific groups in the 
daily logs. If the categories ''meeting to evaluate problems" and "one-to-one consultations to evaluate problems*' 
from the daily logs may be combined to form a rough gauge of^ "consultation*' as used in the volume counts, 
the two represent;^approximately the same percentage. Thus, the analysis reveals that the results of the volume 
counts! generally agree with the results of the entries in the daily logs. 

The Intern's Plan of Operation ^. 

Each intern is required to develop a plan ol operation. Included in a plan of operation are such tppics as 
adent4ficatj^on of the problem situation, goals, objectives, strategies, and/or methods, time lines, and evalOatiori 
of outcomes. The plan of operation is evidence that the student is practicing a planned approach to problem 
solving. " ' ^ 

Time-Rcjc Analysis 

A time-role analysis study (see Appendix B) was conducted to determine the actual roles performed by 
interns during the field practicum. Three weeks were selected at random during which the interns were asked . 
to report their daily activities ^according to predefined categories. 

An^nalysis of interns' reports showed that the nridjor roles for the SCP intern are those of evaluator, con- 
sultant, data manager, administrator^ and to a lesser extent, behavior changer. The findings reveal that the 
SCP interns were well able to move towards an organised, planned data based program of practice. 

Performance Objectives 

A performance objectives instrument was developed (see Appendix C) to evaluate interns' performance 
during the practicum. Its purpose is to identify relatively discrete bits of behavior that are part of the objectives 
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uf the SCP program. In its present form, the instrument needs further revision and editing based on intern- 
field instructor comments from its use. Overall, it can be concluded from user remarks that 

a) it does identify SCP goal behavior, and 

b) it describes this behavior in terms more closely related to performance than previous instruments. 
The performance objectives instrument was administered three times as follows: 

September: Upon entry to the school site the intern did a self-appraisal 

Mid semester: Intern and field instructor jointly comph ted the instrument 

Semester end: Intern and field instructor jointly completed the instrument 
Conclusions • The instrument consists of three parts, or overall goals dating back to the original proposal 
goals. Parts A and C were to be rated on a five point scale^with (1) knowledge comparable to a la> person, (3) 
average and typical for a graduate student in social wbr^and (5) characteristic of a very competent, ex- 
perienced social worker. Part B was designed to provide ilhl§lrative examples of the. interns' work. 

September entry self-evaluation group mean score 3.38 

Mid semester group mean score 3.59 

End of semester group mean score ^.^88 
In September, intern self-evaluations ranged from 2.73 to 4.16 with the mean of 3.38. This suggests that 
most interns were able to be reasonably realistic about their entry state of performance. With the remaining 
two evaluation group mean scores each higher than the previous one, it can be inferred that the interns made 
good progress during the semester practicum. Final evaluation scores ranged from 2.69 to 4.52. Two of the 
lowest scores were obtained by two students placed in a spccial^reschool program for handicapped children. 
Through conversation it was determined that their progress was satisfactory, but the performance objectives 
instrument was not congruent with the learning experiences of this non-SCP learning situation. 

Other interns and field instructors reported usmg^the evaluation instrument as an aid for insuring appro- 
priate learning experier)ces. However, it is important to ascertain prior to placement of students that the 
behavior identified as learning goals in the instrument is actually attainable in the practicum site. 

EVALUATION OF PERSONNEL AND PROGRAM 
Field Inistructor and Administrator Questionnaire: Methodology 

The questionnaire was developed to. determine how administrators and field instructors were introduced to 
the SCP program, how much they knew about the SCP program, in what ways they were involved with the 
social work intern, their perceptions of what the intern was doing, and their assessments of the SCP approach 
as well as the work of the interijs. 

The questionnaire wa§ pretested with an administrator familiar with the SCP program who had SCP interns 
in his program during the 1972-73 year but not during the 1573-74 year. He was therefore acquainted with 
SCP concepts but was not part of the study sample. The questionnaire was revised and separated into different 
instruments for field instructors and administrators. Repetitious items were eliminated. The questionnaire 
fur administrators was made less. technical and more structured because it was felt that administratoi:jyyid 
less contact than th^ field instructor with the intern. The questionnaire for field instructors covered detailed ^ 
aspects of the SCP program and was open-ended to allow a full discussion of topics explored. It was reasoned' 
that field instructors tended to have more day to day contact with the ihtfcrn and therefore more speciflb 
knowledge of the SCP approach and the activities of the intern. A preface was added to explain that the 
purpose of the questionnaire was to assess the SCP approach as a method of school social worlt. Confidentiality 
was assured, and it was explained that answers would in no way affect respondents' relationships with the 
Jane Addams Graduate School of Social Work. The intent was to try to obtain honest answers and to avoid 
"public relations" or "socially acceptable" answers deviating From the truth. 

Four graduate students from t,he research team gathered the questionnaire data through persQnal inter- 
views with field instructors of the interns and administrators in the school systems where interns w^re placed. 
Only administrators and field instructors of interns placed in the academic year 1973-74 were interviewed. 

Field Instructors and Administrators: Summary of Questionnaire Data | 

Eight admmist^ators and 17 field instructors were interviewed in the eight school districts in which SCP 
interns were working. The locations varied widely as to school and community characteristics and perspective. 
A brief sutnmary of the major findings plus a detailed breakdov^ of the responses follows. 



1. Five out of eight administrators were introduced to the SCP model by project faculty. Administrators 
were evenly divided on the question of whether the explanation they received was adequate or inade- 
quate. , , 

2. Six out of eight administrators felt that the interns worked fairly independently with most supervision 
given by the field instructors; most administrators saw themselves in a sanctioning role and not as 
directly involved in projects. 

3. Most administrators anticipated the problems that the interns encountered in therr projects. However, 
they also felt that many of the problems centered around the intern's lack of training and preparation 

.^\certain situations. 

4. The team approach was used in most school environments; more than half of the administrators reported 
that permanent teams existed and that these teams were usually interdisciplinary. 

5. Problems foreseen by the field instructors seemed to center around lack of knowledge or preparation of 
the intern, personality conflicts, and intern's inexperience in knowing how to work through the system. 
No clear direction was given for resolution of these problems. 

6. The interdisciplinary team approach was favored by all. Teams made up only of social workers were not 
approved by most supervisors. A variety of team situations were used in the schools. Team leadership / 
pUttems differed. 

7. Eleven out of s^eventeen saw a role for the SCP program along with traditional casework in the schools, al- 
though 5 stated' that all SCP methods and approaches should be used. There were many suggested 
program improvements. Thirteen out of seventeen wanted a continuation of the program. 

8. Both effective and ineffective activities of the interns were reported more in terms of the traditional 
model of the school social worker than in terms of systems change. 

9. Thirteen of the. seventeen field instructors were social workers, and most had been working in the 
school system si^veral years-long enough to probably be familiar with the "system.'' 

Intern^' Perceptions of School Personnel 

Data reported in this section were collected as ^art of the questionnaire administered to the interns to 
fulfill th<>-praGticum-^bjectivc,.£iftcai.inticrni,reparte.dJ .".atyrc o( the SCP 

model; 7 said innovatio^v^as difficult because supervisors did not understand the SCP model. Seventeen 
tried to increase the supervisor's understanding of the model. All interns felt that being pupil advocates was 
part of their role, but only 8 interns felt that administrators agreed with this view. Nine felt teachers agreed 
. with the interns' role as pupil advocate. All but 1 intern considered being a change agent as part of his role, 
but only J saw administrators favoring this role. Nine teachers viewed the interns as change agents. Half the 
students said coursework gave them accurate and^helpful understanding of the various PPS positions in the 

school system. • i i j u 

For the third year of the program, it was agreed that the Community Task Force s involvement would be 
primarily in the area of training students. Since SCP students were in classes throughout the School of 
Social Work it was felt that community trainers should be avilable to all instructors in the school. Lorraine 
Sankey, a member of the Community Task Force, was hired to coordinate this component of the program. 
^ The tsommunity trainers were paid $30/ses^ion. 

A list of Black persons who would be effective as community trainers was drawn up by the Community^^ 
Task Force, ^n attempt was made to identify community people who were not the iisual "spokespersons" 
or community leader-types, but were people who had real-life experiences around a social problem or social 
concern. Faculty members of the Jane Addams School were then given the list of people and asked to indi- 
cate to the community coordinator whom they would like to use. As a result, community traimers were Vscd 
in courses (dealing with the following areas- vyelfare program, aging problems, health services, minority ' 
' issues, public school problems, and child welfare services. Faculty reported that the community trainers gave 
msights which they themselves could not have provided and which could not have been picked up from 

textbooks. • . 

In addition, one Community Task Force member^ a school attendance officer, held informal meetings at 
his home which SCP students attended. These meetings included teachers, counselors, parents, and pubhc 
school students who discussed specific school concerns. Students reported these meetings as being particular- 
ly helpful in aiding them to see what some of the issues and concerns of Black students and parents were, and 
to hear how problems are articulated by a target group as opposed to the more intellectual jargon of profes- 
sors, school administrators, and textbooks. ^ . r» 
\ While mwy pf ^he^pcpple.who were listed as potential trainers by the Community Task force w^ere not 
Used, the list was of service to Jane Addams faculty whp are inclined to use community people as resources 
but arc not familiar with specific persons. The work of the Community Task Force afforded an opportunity 
. to use people who are representative of a client population rather than those who "speak for" that population 
sj ad introduced the Idea of greater use of indigenous community resources. 
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Dissemination o^JASSW Training Model 

Since the SCP prugram was conceived as a developmental program designed to train graduate students for 
new roles in school social work, dissemination of information on the concepts, techniques, problems, and 
successes of the program was a primary objective. A special effort was made to reach other social work educa 
tors, school administrators, pupil personnel workers, the parents, and state Departments of Pupil Personnel 
Services. 

As the SCP faculty traveled around the country in various roles as consultants, trainers, conference partici 
pants, and workshop leaders, they disseminated information about the program informally. A total of ten 
publications and five formal speeches have been based on insights or material resulting from experience with 
the SCP program. (See Appendix K for a list of publications.) A handbook on the SCP program was written 
for school districts by one faculty member. Many of the handouts originally developed for use in classroom 
or workshop training had such general applicability that they , too, have been used as dissemination material. 

The Midwest Center organised dissemination workshops, and the Jane Addams faculty participated in two 
of these. The American Personnel and Guidance Association Conference in Chicago in November, 1971, and 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association Conference in New Orleans in April, 1974. At these con 
ferences written papers, brochures, and slides of program activity were presented for conference participants. 

SCP faculty led tvvo major workshops which specifically described the SCP program to state ar^d national 
conferences. ^ r 

SCP brochures were distributed at booths of at least two national social work conferences. 

In addition to a summer institute on group and community approaches to school social work co-directed by 
two SCP faculty, a series of all-day workshops were organised by SCP faculty with pupil personnel workers 
for the purpose of interpretation, evaluation, and dissemination. 

SCP faculty consulted with and shared information with the Office of State Public Instruction in Illinois 
and with interested professional associations such as the Illinois Association of School Social Workers. 

SCP students and interns were also active in di^emination. Interns initiated radio interviews and television 
coverage. Local papers in some of the communities in which interns were placed ran feature stories. In 1972 
an article was placed in the hometown newspaper of each intern. P.T.A. and organizational newsletters have 
described the work of specific interiis. One student intern's pr<»ject was pf *uch inter^t that inaddition to a. 
featured article, it v\?as the subject of letters to the editor and commentary on a local talk show. Interns also 
led workshops. They had contacts with numerous social service agencies and while seeking information about 
those agencies, they talked about the SCP program. On the questionnaire all interns agreed that public rela- 
tions are important. Nine spent 25% or less time in public relations, 4 spent 26-49%, 4 spent 50-75%, and 2 
spent no time, and 2 spent all time. (See question 31A for specific examples of dissemination activities.) 

The Coxnmunity Task Force also held spme meetings during the spring of 1972 to disseminate information 
to community organi2ations in the ChampaigncUrbana area and individual members spoke informally to 
other Community persons. 

School Social Workers and the Job Market * [ 

In order to accomplish the objective of exploring the present employment situation and future objectives 
for B.S.W. level workers in school systems, Estie Bomzer conducted the following activities: 

1. Requested information from state board of education as to: 

a. requirements for school social workers, 

b. opportunities for the employment in schogl systems of graduates with undergraduate training in 
social Work. 

2. Compiled and tabulated the returns from the state boards of education. 

3. Met with students who arc graduates of the University of Illinois with sociaVwelfare majors and are 
presently emplbyed within the school systems. 

4. Met with undergraduates who expressed an interest in social vyork in school systems and explored the. 

a. possibilities offered by volunteer experiences, 

b. academic possibilities of courses within the Jane Addams School, 

c. selection of clectives from within the larger university offerings. 

Forty-three state bqards of education responded to the request for information. Twenty -six states require 
a Master of Social Work degree, although ^cven of these will accept a Bachelor of Social Work degree with ^ 
additional experience or course work. One state accepts a Bachelor of Social Work as the only requirement. 
Two states have no school social workers. Twelve states reported that they do not have state certification, 
although local school districts may employ-social workers. 
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The specific breakdown of state requirements follows: 
No State Certification No School Social Workers ^ 

Alabama Oregon , Maine . 

Louisiana South Carolina North Dakota ] 

Mississippi South Dakota 

Missouri West Virginia 

Montana Tennessee 
North Dakota Pennsylvania 
Programs Currently being Re^evaluatcd 
Michigan New J ersey 

Missouri Tennessee 
New Hampshire West Virginia 

States Accepting BSW as entry degree with additional requirements 

Alaska - New J ersey 

Florida North Carolina 

Michigan (provisional) Wyoming 

Minnesota -Indiana (provisional) 

No Response 

Arkansas * Nebraska 

California Oklahoma 
Connecticut Texas 
Kentudky Washington 

Maryland * 
States accepting MSW as entry degree 
Arizona New Jersey 

Colorado New Mexico 

Delaware New York 

Florida North Carolina " ™ — - " - ^ -r" " " 

s Georgia Ohio 

'5 Hawaii " Rhode Island 

Illinois , Utah . ' 

" Idaho ' Vermont 

Iowa I Virginia 

Kansas Wisconsin e 

Michigan Wyoming (+ exp.) 5 

Minnesota Indiana 

Nevada Massachusetts ^ ' , 

Summary of Evaluation Results . « 

L A total of 52 students were enrolled in the SCP program. during the three years of its operation. Of 

these students, 40.3 percent were from minority groups and all minority students received funding. More 
than 15% of the Office of Education stipends were used to support minority students. 

2. New courses which were open to all students but required for students in the SCP program were intro 
duccd to the Jane Addams School of Social Work curriculum^ Course content focused on cultural aware ^ 
ness, planned system change, consultation theory and practice, teaming, community involvement, and 
field-based instruction. Students rated these courses from good to excellent in the area of general course 
evaluation. The individual student scores on the prctest-posttest showed cumulative improvement although 

; ^ . improvement was not great enough to meet the criteria of success in all categories measured. 

3. The majority of students indicated that background gained through coufsework was adequate to enable 
thein to carry out a planned approach to system change. They were able to put into practice such SCP 

1 concepts as teaming and a planned approach to solving problems. The majority of students indicated that 

they also practiced casework as part of their direct service activities and as a way of gaining acceptance 
in the School systeni. 

4. Half of the administrators felt that they had received an adequate explanation of the SCP model from 
project faculty. The majority of administrators reported that interns worked fairly independently, used 
the .team approach, and asked administrators for sanction for their plans. However, they also felt that 
the interns* lack of training and experience was a handicap in handling certain problem situations. The 
majority of field instructors were in favor of a continuation of the SCP program and apprjoyod of the 
approach when it was used in conjunction with traditional casework methods. Problems lift^'by the 
field mstructors included interns' lack of knowledge or inexperience in working with the schWol system. 
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5. Members of the cummunity task force were involved in the training of studen]ls during 1973-74. They 
gave presentations in class and held informal discussiu/is with students. Faculty reported that the com 
munity trainers gave insights that they themselves could nut have provided and which cuuld nut have 
been learned from textbooks. 

6. Dissemination efforts included published papers, presentatk^ns-at professional meetings, workshops, 
and news articles. Interns themselves gave workshops, add&Vpd orgjini^ational meetings, and inter- 
preted the SCP mode! through the media. 

7. A total of 43 states responded to the questionnaire on certification requirements. Twenty -six states 
require a Master of Social Work degree although 7 of these will accept a Bachelor of Social* Work degree 
with additional experience or coursework. Only 1 state accepts a BSW degree as the only requirenient. 

The SCP Model: Summary and Recommendations 

The results of the program evaluation indicate that by the end of the 3-year experimental period, faculty, 
school district administrators, field instructors, and student interns agree that the SCP approach to school 
social Work should be contin^d. Imperfect as any beginning venture is likely to be, the model has held up 
in spite of a variety of problems. While interns did not achieve equal deg^;ees of success in making systems 
change, and school district personnel did not express equal degrees of satl^a^ii^^l, the general reactioO to 
the model (as expressed in evaluation questionnaires and in interviews) has been favorable. 

Modifications have been made in the SCP program as it developed, and orientation and training content 
have been adapted to fill gaps in students' and schools' existing levels of information. The project faculty 
have had some second thoughts on the conduct of the practice seminar, and plan to more tightly integrate 
theory and practice. It has also become evident that troubleshooting and guidance in problem solving are 
important parts of field supervision. 

Student Trainihg^aps 

Although philosophically in agreement about the need for change in school social work, especially in^ 
regard to systems change, the SCP students reported some gaps in training. The training component of the 
model may have been too theoretical for the inexperienced student/intent. Students indicated they would 
have welcomed better skills preparation, simulation techniques, group games, pl^iV^ing skills (especially 
group planning), role playing, and more emphasis on problem solving lechniqij/s. Ofteri, planning techniques 
were learned through trial and error "inservice training" during field placement. Observing other pupil 
personnel workers, principals, and teachers interact with pupils and deal with school problems supplemented 
formal ti'aining but also delayed the intern's project work. 

In spite of the above conjments, interns were almost unanimous in expressing the opinion that experience 
in actually working in a school system could not be simulated in a training course. The interplay of individuals, 
the many facets of any situation, the politics and pressures affecting a school system had. to be experienced , • 
and assimilated by the interns on site. However, students felt that mure realistic expectations, and greater 
emphasis on planning techniques and information resources would have improved course content. Students 
alsp' urged that more class discussion center around real school issues likely to be found in present school 
situations. 

A reassuring note is that most students reported on the questionnaire that they were able to plan for 
systems change as a result of the background gained from coursework. / " 

School District Reception 

In general, the SCP project has been well received by the school districts involved. Districts which were 
at first reluctant to allow their pupil personnel service workers to supervise interns now regularly assign social 
workers or counselors to be field instructors. As field instructors and administrators have become more 
familiar with the SCP project and the work of the interns, their willingness to facilitate projects in their own 
schools has increased. Interns spend less time in explanation of the model in these schools, and can begin 
early in their field practicum to identify problem complexes and initiate change efforts. 

This year there has been an increase in the number of school districts who have asked for interns, there will 
be too few interns to fill placement requests. Several administrators and pupil personnel worKC^is have expressed 
appreciation for the SCP experience because they feel they have learned new ways of handling problems or 
preventing the development of problem situations. In addition to bringing a new approach to school social 
work, interns have demonstrated teaming and often provided relief to the social-workers regularly employed 
by the school district. ' ^ \ 

Effect on the Jane Addams School 

At the Jane Addams School of Social Work, faculty not involved in the SCP project have been informed 
about the program and watched its development. They have seen another view of school social work intro 
duced as an expansion of the traditional casework approach. Next year, some faculty members will continue 
to teach in the SCP program, and new students arc now being accepted for training in the SCP model. The 




SCP Courses intrudutcd into the School of Social Work curriculum have become part of^jthe regular academic 
schedule. More than half the students now graduating from the SCP program arc planning to continue in school 
social work. 

The first-year students who conducted the evaluation of the SCP program this year will be entering tHeir 
internship period during 1974-75. Evaluation of their work will be conducted in the fall of 1974. 

Publications are being planned by the pl?bject faculty and the Midwest Center to further disseminate infor- 
mation about the SCP model of school social work. Former dissemination efforts included journal articles, 
presentations at professional conferences, andvnewspaper feature stories. 

Recommendations 

From the evaluation results and the SCP program experiences, it is possible to make recommendations 
regarding the ongoing process of the SCP program: 
I'S^. improve the quality of the course content. ' 

A. ] Faculty teaching the practice seminar should integrate theory and practice more effectively. 

B. Additional field leafning experiences should be incorporated into the classroom during the first 
year of academic worlg 

C. Incoming students should be involved in the ongoing evaluation of the program, 

2. For continuity, a coordinator should be retained to serve as project director and SCP faculty should 
continue to function as a team, meeting regularly to discuss project progress. 

3. In order to give greater support to participating school districts and students. 

A. Field placement sites should be geographically located nearer to tht Jane Addams School of Social 
Work. ^ : - ^ " . ^. ' " 

B. Faculty should assume greater responisibility for interpretation of the program. 

C. Continuing liaison work must go on between faculty sEhd field personnel. 

The experimental program of the past three years has demonstrated that training in the Schopl -Community- 
Pupil model can contribute to the development of a **nc\v professional*' in school social work. It is hoped 
that further experience with the model will confirm the usefulness of the SCP approach to systems c^iange. 
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UNIVERSITYOF ILLINOIS ^ Fall, 1973 

Jane Addams School of Social Work " Urbana, Illinois 

S. W. 461 - Intervention Strategies for Institutional Change 

This course is designed to bridge the theoteticarknowledge of institutional change in school systems and 
actual experience as a change agent in the school system. A companion course (461 E) will relate to the con- 
cerns in educational systems from an analytical and theoretical point of view, this course will deal with the 
generic strategies one might use in intervening in those concerns and issuer. While the educational system is 
the focus, the strategies discussed wdU he generic to other institutions and systems. 

Objectives 

1. To be able to explain the concept of a "change agent" in a client-system. 

a) To define the roles, relationships, attitudes, and tasks of the "change a^ent" in educational systems. 

2. To be able to predict the resistances to change. 

a) To be able to identify the resistances which change agents meet. 

3. To diagnose educational issu(^ with a view toward using problem-solving approaches. 

a) To identify the complexity of the issues. 

b) To solve a theoretical educational issue using a problem-solving method. 

.c) To select the problem-solving approach which is most appropriate for an issue. 

4. To experience the use of intervention methods outside of the classroom. 

5. T^ begin participation as a member of a team. 

J'lan of the Course 

There will be several kinds of short-term assigi^ments. Some of these will evolve from requests of second 
year interns Ur community .organizations. Students will he expected to attend workshops or meetings which 
are appropriate and o,f which vvc may not have much advanced knowledge. Students may also occassionally 
sit in on practice seminars of interns already placed in the schools. 

Reading List \ n 

All students will be required to read these articles noted by an asterisk (*) which will be found in thc^se 

books: * ^ 

f The School in the Community, Rosemary Sarri and Frank Maple (eds.), NASW, 1972. 
Change in School Systems, Goodwin Watson (ed.) National Training Laboratories, 1967. 
Other readings v;ill be divided by teams. ' 

The organi/.ing generalizations are specific to the class discussion and readings. Obviously , other generalizations 
9ould be made. The concepts are interlocking and. not easily separated. 

Weeks land 2 ^ ' ' * 

Key Concept - Organizational Development. Organizing generalization, the function of organizational 

development programs is toliclp an organization improve the extent to which it accomplishes its intqpded 

goals or carries out its functions. 
♦Sarri, Rosemary, "Education in Transition," The School in the Community, pp. 15-29. 
*Costin, Lcia, "Social Work Contribution to Education in Transition,*'* T/ie School in the Community, 
pp. 30-43.. 

♦Wassenich, Linda, "Systems Analysis Applied to School Social Work," The School in the Community, 
pp. 196-210. 

♦Willis, Jerry and Willis* Joan, 'The Mental Health Worker as a Systems Behavioral Engineer," The School 

in the Communityjjpp, 21 1-232. 
♦Case History - The School-Community-Pupil Program Plan of Operation 1973-74. 

Burke, W. Warner and Schmidt, "Management and Organization Dc\clopmQnU'' Personnal Administration, 

March - April, 1971, pp. 44-56. 
Bertrand, Alvin, "The Stress-Strain Elements of Social Systems. A Mirco Theory of Conflict and Change," 

Social Forces, Vol. 42, pp. 1-9. 
' ♦Miles, Matthew, "Some Properties of Schools as Social Systems," Change in School Systems. 
Miller, Mike, "Notes on Institutional Chzn^c,^' Social Policy, Nov./Dec. 1972, pp. 36-43. 

Weeks ' s ^ a 

Key Concept - Resistance to Change. Organizing generalization; there are maify reasons for resistance to 

change; some^of these reasons may be desirable. 
Watson, Goodwin, "Resistance to Change," Concepts of Social Change, Goodwin, Watson (eds.) pp. 10 23. 
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NKlcin, Donald, "Some Notes on the Dynamics of Resistance'to Change: The Defender Role," ibid. 

Weeks 4 through 9 i 

Key Concept - Change Agentry. Organizing generalization, the change agent works in a planful or con- 
scious way in his work with consumer (client) systems including his strategies for collaborative \york, his 
diagnostic assessment of needs and his self-evaluation of the efforts. Approaches, attitudes, roles, and 
functions are subsumed under the Following reatjlings: / 

*Nieberl, Helen, "Breaking out of the Bind inj^jchool Socikl Work Practice," The School in the Communtty, 
pp. 151-16Q. 

*Jung, Charles, et al., "An Orientation and Str^egy for AVorking on Problems of Change m School Systems, 

Change in School Systems, pp. 68-88. ' " , 

♦Watson, Goodwin, 'Toward a Conceptual Architecture of a Self-Renewing School System," Change in 

School Systems, pp. 106-114:. . ' 

*juiig, Charles, 'The Trainer Change Agent Role VVithin a School System," Change in School Systems, 

pp. 39-1-05. ~ ' ' 

♦Alderson, John J., "Models of School Social Work Practice," The School in the Community, pp. 
Panitch, Arnold ancj Green, Karen, "Community Organization in the High School" Journal. 
. *Bielecki, Johanna, "Compreheftsive Social'Work in the Secondary, Schuol," The School in the Community, 

pp. 254-274. 

*Lickson, Jeffrey, "Commui«ty Organization in School Social Work," The School in the Community, 

pp. 245-253. ' ^ 

Taylor, James B., "Introducing Social Innpvation," /ouma/ of Applied Behavioral Science, VI, 1970, pp. 

69-77. f ' 

Kowitz, Gerald T.; "Stop Innovating Till You've Read This," The American School Board Journal, . 



i Vol. 158, Feb. 1971, pp. 32-35. 



/argus, lone, "Black School Social Workers in the Struggle," Afram Library . 
*Zwcig, Franklin M. and Morris, Robert, 'The Social Planning Design Guide: Process and Proposal,' 

■Social Work, Vol. 22, No. 2, April 1966, pp. 13-21. 
♦Deshlcr, Betty and Eriich, John, "Changing School-Community Rdations," TheSchool in the Com- 
munity, pp. 233-244. ^ 

Weeks lOdnd 11 * . ■ j u- u 

Kcy'Conccpt - Socialization. Organizing generalization; Many learners are inculcated with attitudes which 
do not "rock the boat" and therefore perpetuate existing conditions. 
♦Lippit, Ronald, "Improving the Socialization Process," Watson, Change in School Systems, pp. 30-50. 
Ryan, William, 'The Social Welfare Client: Blaming the Victim." The Social Welfare Forum, National , 
Conference on Social Welfare, 1971, pp. 41-54. 
' Fuchs, Estelle, "How Teachers Learn to Help Children Fail," Transaction, Vol. 5, No. 9, Sept., 1968, 
pp. 45-49. 

■ Hamilton, Charles, "Education in the Black Community: An Examination of the Realities," Freedomways. 

Vol. 8, No. 4, Fall, 1968, pp. 319-324.' 
♦Burgest, David, "Racism in Everyday Speech and Social Work Jargon," Social Work, Ju\y, 1973, pp. 20-25. 
Shattuck, Gerald M., and Martin, John, "New Professional Work Roles and Their Integration into a Social 

Agency Structure," Socw/ Work, Vol. 14, No. 3, July 1969, pp. 13-20. ' 
Saunders, M^ric, "The Ghetto: Some Perceptions of a Black Soci&l Worker," Social Work, Vol. 14, No. 4, 

Oct. 1969, pp. 84-88. 

" Miller, ^lenry, "Social Work in the Black Ghetto: The New Colonialism," Social Work, Vol. 14, No. 3, 
July 1969, pp. 67-76. 

Smith, Paul, 'The Role of the Guidance Counselor in the Desegration ?Toceimg Journal of Negro 

Education, Vol. 40, No. 4, Fall, 1971, pp. 347-35i. • 
Two Case Histories - Consultant to the Administrator. Types of Decision-Making: A Class Presentation. 
Wasserman, Harry, 'The Moral Posture of the Social Worker in a Public Agency," Public Welfare, Vol. 

XXV, No. 1 1, January 1967, pp. 38-44. 
Weaver, Edward, "The New Literature on Education of the Black Child," Freedomways, Vol. 8, No. 4, 

Fall 1968, pp. 367-376. . ' ' 

' Kozol, Jonathan, "How School^ Train Children for Political Impotence," So cw/ Pcflicy, July/August! 972. , 
Ladd, Edward T., "Due Process for Students in Public Schools" SocialPolicy, Sept./Oct. 1971. 
♦Pawlak, Edward J., "Labeling Theory and School Social Work" in The School in the Corpmunity, 

pp. 136-147. . ' 
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Weeks 12 through 15 ' ^ 

Key Concept • Citizen Participatiun. Orgaru^ing generalization, individuals who have some control and 
some dccision-makmg in the change efforts that affect their liyes may have more commitment to the Change. 
Lowcrsteia, Edward R., **Citizen Participation and the Administrative Agency in Urban Development." 

Social Service Review, Vol. 45, No. 3, Sept. 1971, pp. 289-301. 
Hyman, Herbert, **Planning with Citizens: Two Styles," /ouma/ of American Institute of Planners, Vol. 

35, March 1969, pp. 105-114. 
Arnstein, Skerry, "A Laddefof Citizen Participation," /ounw/ of American Institute of Planners, Vol. 35, 

July 1969, pp. 216-224. ... 
G\iiQ\y Marilyn, 'The Potential for Change. Community Roles," T/ie Journal of Negro Education, Vol. 40, 

No. 3, Summer l971,pp. 216-224, 
Schindler-Rainman, Eva, **Are Volunteers Here to Stay?" Mental Hygiene, Vol. 55, No. 4, Oct 1971, . 

pp. 5U-515. 
Film - "I Ain't Playin' No More." 

Handlin, Nathan, 'The Organization of the Client's Advisory Committee,'"Pu6/jc Welfare, Vol. XXV, No. 4. 

Oct. 1967, pp. 270-277. ^* / 

Berube.Mdurice, '^Community C^ontrol to EducatiSnal Achievement, "5octa/Po/jcy, Sept./Oct. 1971, pp. 

48-50. 

Teamwork 
Case History -^Interdisciplinary Teams 

Conflict ^ 
Horowitz, Irving L., **Concensus, Copflict and Cooperation; A Sociological Inventory," Social Forces, 

Vol. 41, pp. 177-188. , ! ^ 

Wedemcycr,John M., '^Advancing Equal Opportunity by 'Changing the System." Pu6ftc Welfare, XXIV, 

No. 2, Apr. 1966, pp. 123-130. 
Mack, Raymond W., 'The Components 6f Social Conflict," Social Problems, Vol, 12, No. 4, Spring 1965, 

pp, 388-397. 

Wittes, Simon, "Conflict Resolution in the Secondary School," School in the Community, 

pp. 75-87. ' ^ 

Coleman, James, Community Conflict, Free Press of Glencoe. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS . Fall, 1973-74 ^ 

'^lane Addams Graduate School of Social Work Urbana-Champaign 

S. W. 461 E - Social Work and Public School Education 

Course description: 

Social work in relation to the schools as a process in pupil-school-communit> relations^. Analysis of the 
school 4S a Social system with attention to the rights and responsjbiKucjS of its various personnel and student 
and citizen clients. Examination of major problem areas within public school education and the resultant 
socio-legal policy issues whicli affect equality of education. Some atj^i^on to current educational innovations. 
Social work concerns with education as a continuum from preschool to beyond the high school years. 

1. To descnbt and contrast the underly ing philosophy, target problp^s, goals, and required skills of 
two models of social work practice in the public schools: (a) intervention into a system of inter- 

\ acting pupil-school-community relations;*{b) the "traditional** clinical model. 

2. To describe and evaluate the public school as a Social system; the roles and responsibilities of its 
various personnel and clients^the legal framework in which it is established, maintained, and con- 
trolled; its unity and complexity of interacting personalities and functions. 

.3, To describe and evaluate current criticisms of the public school in terms of (a) causal factors and 
(h) cffi6ctivcness of thc^schooPs responses to these criticisms. 

4. To identify and reduce to a succinct vvrittcji statement the major social work concerns in relation 
to (a) the conunuum of public education (preschool to higher education) and (b) resulting public 
social policy issues. C 

5. To identify and illustrate with examples the commonalities among (a)^ client characteristics (b) 
problems in the delivery of social services, and (c) effective solutions within major societal systems, 
i.e., public education, criminal justice, mental and physjcal health sctvices, and programs of economic 
security. " ^ 



6. To develop and extend attitudes that reveal enthusiastic readiness to work comfortably and effective- 
ly within the social system of the public schools. . 



S. W. 491 Research Seminar 

Evaluation Design: 1973-74 ' . ~ 

1. Students in the SCP Program at Entry (1971-1973) 

Objective: Selection of students who can work effectively on problem complexes ofschool- 
^ community-pupil relations. 

Criteria: *A. Undergraduate degree with 20 hours of social science. 

*B. 3.75 undergraduate grade point average. 

C. Stipends awarded to students with background in educational psychology, and 
education. 

D. Majority of stipends awarded to minority group students. 

Data: Analysis of data from student folders of those admitted to the SCP program. 

♦Graduate school requirement. 

2. Coursework 

Objective: To teach the model of the "new professional" to first year interns in the SCP program 
during the nine months of academic study through courses on Social Work and Public 
School Education, Intervention Strategics for Institutional Change, Research Seminar*, 
and Practice Seminar.* 

Criteria: A. 75% of students who scored low (3 or 4) on a pretest given at the beginning of 

the course, would score high (1 or 2) on the posttcst in the different ^eas of ' 
facts, skills, attitudes, problem-solving abilities, and ability to deal with systems 
change. 

B. Good evaluation of course content indicating student satisfaction with extent to 
which course objectives Were achieved. 

^^^*^3ta.- Pretest-p3Dsttcst, evaluation questionnaire. / 

*These courses dealt with the actual evaluation and the field practicum and as such, no pretest-posttest data 
were gathered for these courses. 

3. Practicum ♦ 

Objective: The Second Year interns practice the SCP model which embodies a planned approach 
tov^ards having an impact on problem complexes of SCP relations, the approach in- 
volving work in interdisciplinary and intradisciplinary teams. 
'*The evaluation design alsQ served as course outline. 

Criteria: A. Completion of needs assessment of SCP system. . ^ 

B. Needs discussed by core team members and a written jplan of operation developed 
with a specific time frame to insure completion of stated goals and provide a . 
standard by which interventions can be evaluated. 

C. Obtain administrative sanction for plan of operation. 

D. Task-specific team developed and tasks assigned. 

E. Implementation of plan o£ operation. ^ 

F. Reporting of ongoing activities to appropriate school personnel. ' *^ 

G. Evaluation of result of intervention activities. 

Data: Plan of opcratipn, logs, volume-count, time-role analysis, pcrformanc;e objectives, 

questionnaire administered to all second-year iatcms on evaluation of activities during 
practicum and summary interviews. 

4. School Personnel 

Objective: to have school personnel understand the SCP program and accept the SCP students 
as interns in their schools. ^ , 

Criteria: Sanctioning of majority of plans of operation. ' 
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Data. Questionnaire administered to administrators and field instructors and supervisors in 

participating school districts. Interns* perceptions of school personnel also included. ^ 

The Champaign^Urbana Community Task Force 

Objective: Input from the Comrfiunity Task Force in the preparation ahd training of students. 

Criteria: A. Provide knowledgeable resource people for classroom instruction. 

B. Provide settings for practicum experience during the first year of academic work. 

Data: Information supplied by Rrojcct director. . 

Dissemination of JASSW Model of Training the New Professionals ' 

Objective. Dissemination uf model tp appropriate educational institutions, agencies, and personnel 
involved in SCP rations. 

Criteria, High numbci of requests recciycdMd initiated for opportunities to disseminate the 

model. V 

Data: Interview with SCP staff and iatems about relevanj: activities and compilation of 

reports prepared deaJing with such activities. 

School Social Workers with Bachelor of Social Work Degrees 

Objective. Explore present employment situation and future opportunities for B.S.W. level 
workers iji the school system. \ 

Criteria: A. State certification requirtrrAents for school social workers. 

B. Levels of expectations fpr B.S.W. workers in the school system. 

Data: Being gathered. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILUNOIS 
The Jane Addams Graduate 
School of Social Work 



Practicum (Field) Evaluation 



Name of Intern Today's Date 



Period of Time Covered by Evaluation Report 



Schaol^ and/or District Assignment Mailing Address 



Name of Field Instructor 



I have reviewed with my field instructor this completed evaluation. 



Signed (name of intern) 



Signed (name of field instructor) 



er|c 
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UNIVERSITY OF IDH^IOIS 



The Jane Addams Graduate 
School of Social Work 



Richard J. Anderson 

■ 

S.W. 468-469 Student Responsibility, Concurrent Log of Field Work Activities 

. A log fulfills at least two functions for the compiler. It is a means of noting major activities in whicli time 
aod effort have been expendcdTand a method" of describing the range and quality of the activities. 

As such it allows the compiler to look back from time to time to take stock of accomplishments and to set 
new learning goals. For the field instructor and the faculty it is an essential method of assessing the adequacy 
of the learning experience. 

The log is different from a time analysis in that only those activities judged by the compiler as important are 
included; all others are left out of the log. A time analysis would account for everything. 

The important activities included in the log should be identified by date and described with brief statements 
indicating the PURPOSE of the activity, WITH WHOM accomplished, and the PRODUCT (why was it done 
and what was done). From time to time summary notes in reference to your use of various social work methods 
and techniques should be noted. The activities shoQld be noted by date and checked ( ) if they are a part 
of your plan of operation. All other important activities should be noted also by date but not checked. 

In addition to th^ activity statements a volume count of activity is important. Due to jthe Viiriety of field 
learning sites it is not feasible to include all categories of persons that .were contacted in this illustration 
below .,Each student should maintain the log's volume count and turn it in to the field liaison faculty monthly. 

* 0, 
' * EXAMPLE: VOLUME COUNT 



Month of (September) ' 



Field Placement: (Agency Name) 



Student: (R. J. Anderson) 



(Category iof 
Contacts 



Individual 



Number of Contacts Per: 



Group 



Consultation 



Children ^ ^ 


8 




2i 


0 


Parent(s) , 


15 




So 


3 


Teachers 


20 




3 


14 


PupU Personnel Workers 








16 


School Adjninistrators 








♦10 


Social Agency Staff 








15 


Citizens 


20 




150 




etc. 











Definitions: Individual— Direct service, one-to-one 

Group-^All forms of group work or group meetings 
Consultation— Discussions with others about "clientele," no 

direct services offered to the consultant or consultee. 



Sample daily Log Page for important activities. Intern Name 

>. Field Instructor 

Month of . , ^ School Address 

Date : Purpose (why) with whom 



Product or outcomc- 



Was purpose accomplished (yes, no, or partly accomplished) 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The Jane Addams Graduate ' 
School of Social Work 



Return to: 
Richard J. Anderson 
1207 West Oregon 
Urbana, IL 61801 



Time/Role Analysis in Social Work Practice 



A time/rule analysis provides important data un how social workers utilize their time. Common terminology 
to describe "roles" is sorely lacking. Recently, Teare^, under the auspices of the Southern Regional Eklucation 
Board, has produced through a symposium, twelve roles in social welfare. They are listed and defined on the 
attached pages. You are requested to complete the time/role analysis for a one week sample period. A time/ 
role analysis is simple but aggrevating to complete. ^ 

List the SREB role you fulfilled for each one half hour time period of the working day, excluding lunch and 
personal time. Use the alphabetical letters by each role definition in the time periods fojr cach^^day of the ^ 
week, according to your best judgment of the rol^ you then fulfilled. Try not to use O for other, except when 
necessary, and then explain on a separate page. Lunch and personal time may be omitted. Travel time should 
be counted under the role fulfilled when you completed (the purpose of) the travel. Example, 15 minutes 
of travel for a home visit is to be counted under the primary ro\e you carried during the home visit. , 

Thank you for your assistance. If you would like a copy of the results please check the box at the bottom 
of the page and include your mailing address. 



1 Robert J. Teare, Harold L. McPheeter, Aianpiw/er Utilization in Social Welfare- A^Report of a Symposium 
on Manpower Utilization in Social Welfare Services. S.R.E.B., Atlanta, Georgia 30313, June 1972. (A 
Revised Proposal.) * ^ 
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'l^st ; First , Name ojF Agency ' 

Name of Person ' ' _^ 

4 

* 

« 

Week of ' ^ 





Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


o»yu " o»o\j 












0»0\J - i7.UU 










) 


i/ • yjyj »y » o\j 








> 












^. 




in* no - vfi'^n 






V 


• 


V 


i U.OU - i i . uu 


» 


* 








* 

1 1 .uu *• i i •OKJ 










^ fsr 


ii'^^n i9*nn 

1 i.OU - i^.UU 












Lunch 






<• 






i.UU ■ i.OU 


































1 


2:30- 3:00 












3:00- 3:30 












3:30- 4:00 












4:00- 4:30 












4:30- 5:00 












^ening Hours 
specify time 













□ Send me a copy of the results. My mailing' address is: 



Street 

City State Zip 
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._&JLE.B^ocia 1 mrk Roles 




A. .Outreach Worker-implies an active reaching out into the community tu detect people with prublcnn 
and help them to find help, and to follow up to assure that they continue toward as full as possibj/a 
fulfillment of their gficds. 

B. Broker-involves helping a person or family get tu the needed services. It includes assessing the situation, 
knowing the alternative resources, preparing and counseling the person, contac^ng the appropriate 
service and assuring that the client gets to it and is served. ^ 

C Advocate— this has two major aspects: ^ * ^ 

1. pleading and fighting for services for a single client whom the service system would otherwise reject 
(regulations, policies, practices, etc.) 

2. pleading or fighting for changes in laws, rules, regulations, policies, practices, etc., for all clients 
who would otherwise be rejected. f 

D. Evaluation -involves gathering information, assessing client or community problems, weighing alternatives^^ 
and priorities and making decisions for action. 

E. Teacher- includes a range of teaching from simple teaching (i.e., how to dress, how to plan a meal) to 
teaching courses in budget or home management, to teaching in staff development programs, teaching 
aims to increase peoples' knowledge and skills. 

F. Behavior changer -includes a range of acViVities directed to changing peoples' behavior rather precisely. 
Among them are simple coaching,* counseling, behavior modification and psychotherapyr^ 

G. Mobilizer- involves working to develop new facilities, resources and programs or to make them available 
to persons who are not being served. - 

H. Ck)nsultant-involves working with other persons or agencies to help them increase their skills and to 
help them in solving their clients^ social welfare problems. 

I. Community Planner -involves participating and assisting in planning of neighborhood groups, agencies, 
community agents or governments in the development of community programs to assure that the 
human service needs of the community are represented and met to the greatest extent feasible. 

J. Care Giver-(This was not well defined in the symposium) -involves giving supportive serviceb to 

people who are not able to fully resolve their problems and meet their own needs, such as supportive 
counseling,, fiscal support, protective services, day care, 24-hour care. ^ 

K. Data Manager includes all kinds of data gathering, tabulating, analysis, and synthesis for making decisions 
and taking action. It ranges from simple case data gathering, through preparing statistical reports of 
program activities to evaluation and sophisticated research. 

L, Administrator -incluiicjs all of the activities directed toward planning and carrying out a program such 
as planning, personnel, budgeting and fiscalSperation, supervising, directing, and controlling. 

O. Other— specify. ^ 
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VNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The Jane Addams 
School of Social Work 

. " " SCP 

Performance Objectives as an Evaluative Device 

» 

Earjy in the program's operation the need was identified for the development uf an instrument to better 
evaluate interns performance durirfg'the practicum. Cc*isequently , through extensive discussions with the 
SCP faculty, practice (Field) instructors, and two cycles (classes) ^ef interns, a set of performance objectives 
'were developed. This instrument, created through five revisions over two years, was used for the first time 
in the fall scm(?flitr, 1973. Its purpose is to identify relatively discrete bit^ of behavior that aic Identified as 
'part of the objectives of the SCP program. In its present form (attached), it needs further* revision and editing 
'based on intern-field instructor comments from its use. Overall, it can be concluded from user remarks that 
* a) it (Joes identify SCP goal behavior ^ 
b) it describes this behavior in terms more closely related to performance than previous instruments. 
The performance objectives instrument was administered three times as follows: 
September: Upon entry to the school site the intern did a self-appraisal 
Mid semester: Intern and field instructor jointly completed the instrument 
Semester end: Intern and field instructor jointly completed thcJf 
Conclusions The instrument consists uf three parts, or overall goal] 
goals. Parts A and C were to be rated on a five point scale with (1) l^owledgf comparable to a lay person, 
(3) average and typical for a graduate student in social work, and (5) characteristic of a very competent, 
experienced social worker. Part B was designed to provide illustrative examples of the interns work. 
September entry self-evaluation group mean score 3.38 " \ 
' Mid "semester group mean score 3.59 i • 

End of Semester group mean score 3.S8 ^ 

Intern self-evaluation ranged ixhm 2.73 to 4.16 witk the mean of 3.38.^ This suggests that most interns 
we^^ able to be reasonably realistic about their entry state of performance. With the remaining two evaluation 
groupTrrean scores each higher than the previous one, it can be inferred t;hat the intern^ made good progress 
during the seme^'fer practicum. Final evaluation scores ranged from 2.69 to 4,52. Two of the lowest scores 
were obtained by two students placed in a special preschool program for handicapped children. Through ^ 
conversation it was determined that their progress wa^ satisfactory, but the performan^p'objectives instrument 
was not congruent with the learning experiences of this non SCP learning situation. 

Other interns and field instructors reported using the evaluation instrument as an aid for insuring appropriate 
learning experiences. However, from the use of the instrument with the preschool education settmg, it is 
important to ascertain prior to placement of students that the behavior identified as learning goals in the 
instrument is actually attainable in the practicum site. Otherwise, its use is disharmonious to the learner's 
evaluation. j[ * ' * * ^ 

This instrument, even in its present imperfect form, provides direction, definition, and shape to practicum 
learning experiences with a sample means for the evaluation of learner progress. It may be one of the more 
important products of the three year SCP program. " "* . 



Richard J. Andersor 
^ ' . May 7i 1974 
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Performance Pbjectives instrument 

Part A. Objective A - Theory and Knowledge Base , Low Av V.High 

for Practice: Rating Scale ' 1 2 3 4 5 

The five item rating scale represents 1, low^ knowledge comparable to the typical lay person, 3, average for 
a graduate student in social work, and, 5, very high characteristic of a very commjtent, experienced social 
worker. Rate the intern on each item. . 

k " Rating No. for each item-1 2 3 4 5 

1. Knowledge of how the school functions as a social system. * • 

2. Knowledge of the 3tate school code and how Its legislation affects the administration, 

teachers, pupils, and parents. • ' * i 

3. Knowledge of Intervention Strategies. 

3. 1 Knowledge of the change agerU's role a^d functions t 

3. 2. Knowledge of problem-solving process , ^ . 

3.'3^'Knowledge of the problem areas within the school and community 

3, 4 Knowledge "of the driving and restraining forces within the school and 

the community . ^ * 

3. 5 Knowledge of information and referral resources within the school 

and community . 

4. KnowleSI|c of Community Organization-Methods. 

5. Knowledge of Group Work. " ' " 

6. Knowledge of Casework Practices. . 

7. • Knowledge of how to work effectively as an integral^part oLa pupil personnel 

service team. - , - ' 

/I 

8. Knpwledge of use of self, and how to influence others. * 

9* Knowledge of how to draw up clear cut proposals with specific goals . * 

and objectives. ^ « ^ ^ ; ^ 

/J- 

10. Knowledge of roles, responsibilities, and interactive processes of the various 

pupil personnel workers. 

1 1. Knowledge of cultural diversity rfnd language barriers in pupil population. — _ 

12. Knowledge of human rclatrorijechniques with children. 

13. Knowledge of currentiitcratujre and research concerned with children 

and the schools. . 



Part B. Objective - The Various Tasks and Responsibilities of the School Social ' 
Work Intern Operating in a Team Situation 

, Evaluation responses and remarks should be made on separate sheets for each iptem. 

1. ^ An Intern team designates a team liaison person who serves as the prim<iry contact with 

administration. 

b. An intem.'^oja a team with other school staff demonstrates a working relationship with the staff 
' ''member responsible to administration. 

2. a. The intern team obtains sanction from Appropriate school officials for the problem situations 

it will address. 

b. The intern 4ssigned to a school staff team demonstrates understanding of sanctions from school 
officials^ or participates in> obtaining it. 

. ■ ■ ' . . 41 : 
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. ^ 

3. The team completes a needs assessment or otherwise identifies proB1«?h^ituations of importance to- 
the school. Describe intern's role in this process. v * 

4. From the several problem situations identified^ team interns select one pr more that is within their 
. sphere of competence. Describe the problem situations identified and selected by each intern. 

5. Team interns demonstrate competency in understanding and use of community and school resources. 
_ Please provide examples. 

67 Team interns experience preparing minutes or memos of team activity. Attach examples of this 
intern's best work. 

7. Team int.erns demonstrate knowledge of important professional and non professional associates in 
the schools and in the community. Please illustrate with examples. 

8. Team interns participate or initiate the following activities and, services. 

Activity Participate ^ Initiate Not Applicable 

a. Pupil interviews 

b. / Pupil groups 

c. Teacher groups 

d. Parent groups 

e. Community services; 
school related project;s 

f. Parent interviews at 
home or school 

9. The team intern participates in ox develops a complete plan of operations prepared in v/riting which 
includes: , 

A. A statement of overall purpose, which includes the necessary information for an understanding 
of the problem situation. 

B. Sanctioning person(s) approval. 

C Evidence of data gathering or base line data. • . 

D. Specific objectives whfch the team expects to be able to attain. 

E. The interventive strategy to be employed. ^ ' ^ ^ 

F. Specific timeline events which will mark progress toward the objectives. 

G. A presentation on the means to evaluate whether or not there was progress in attaining the 
objectives. 

H. To whom the team >yill present their findings. 

Attach for each item: The plan of operation in which he/she participated or developed, 
identifying the part prepared by the intern. " . 

10. At the completion of the activity described in the plan of operations in number 9, above, a final 
report of the work accomplished shall be prepared. The team intern's final report should include: 
A. All previous planning and activity reports and/or a summary of these activities, 
fr. The basis for evaluation of the work of the team. 

C. The evaluation criteriaHsed, including a team response in reference to the resolution or 
' amelioration of the problem situation. 

D. Recommendations^ for the future for team activity^or schdol response. 
Please attach a copy for the intern, identifying the part prepared by this intern. 

Part-G: Objective - The Role and Relationships 

1. The team intern reports to team members results of a self-analysis of his/her practice skills ^nd 
knowledge. 

Please check Yes I^o , 

2. The intern functions as a member of an interdisciplinary pupil service team, either with regular 
school staff or with other interns. 

Please list other team disciplines — ^ 

3. The team intern carries out responsibilities as assigned by the team. 
^ Av. 

Judgment rating Low 1 2 3 4 5 Very High 

4. Team intern denynlftrates ability to assess children's behavio^and analyze data and reports about 
children, » 

Av. 

^ Judgment rating Low 1 2 3 4 5 Very High ^- 

.^ERIC" . 3? 42 



Provides consultation to tcachcxs and administrators to help improve ih/: learning environnient. 

Av. ' ' • 

Judgment rating Low 1 2 3 4 5 Very High ' * * * ' * \ 

Please provide illustrative examples. 

The team intern is able to explain own function and tean> purpose to teachers, parents, and pupils. . 

Av. ^ . * > ^ 

Judgment rating Low 1 2 3 4 5 Very High 
Please provide examples and/or describe strengths and weaknesses. 

Team intern communicates with and relates to pupils so that they indicate a willingness tu meet with 
interns as needed- 

■ Av. ^ ' ' . . ' 

Judgment rating Low 1 2 3 4 5 Very High 
Discuss strengths ilJPvveaknes^es of \vork with pupils. 

The team intern demonstrates recognition of and respect for^persor^al and/or group differences 
among pupils, parents, and school staff. 

Av. 

Judgment rating Low ,1 2 3 4 5 Very High 
Discuss problems if any, and competencies. 

The team intern demonstrates ability to use knowledge uf school policies, and school and community 
resources. 

Av. 

Judgment rating Low 1 2 3 4 5 Very High 
Discuss problems and competencies, with examples. 

The team intern displays ability to organize professional time, thereby efficiently carrying out 
services in behalf of pupils. 

Av. 

Judgment rating Low 1 2 3 4 5 Very High 
Please provide comment or illustration examples. 
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(Selected Data and Findings) 
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Evaluation - Selected Data and Findings * ' ^--^^"""^^^ 

L Students in the SCP program at entry (1971-73) 

1.1 Descriptive characteristics ' » 

, The data were obtained from student folders to evaluate the extent to which the criteria for 
admission to the Jane Addams School of Social Work and the SCP program were met. 

A. Underpaduate degree with 20 hours of social science 



Number of Under 

Year students Mean Range 20 Hours 

1971 . 13 * 33.1 hrs. . " 10 2/3-60 hrs. 1 .8% 

1972 22 34.6 hrs. ^ > 3-78 Hrs. 3 14% 

1973 17 * 35.5 hrs. 10-66 hrs. 6 35% 



In the SCP program the background of social science was not given much emphasis. There was an attempt 
to get students with an educational background on the theory that it might prove helpful. Of the total group 
31.6 percent had undergraduate majors other than social science. 

B. Undergraduate grade point average 



Year 


Mean 


Number 


Range 


1971 


4.17 


J« 13 


3.604.83 


1972 


4.39 


' 22 


3.50-4.71 


4973 


. 4.32 


17 


3.534.81 



The mean grade point average for the total group was 4.29. This GPA was above the minimum requited foe i 
the graduate college which is 3.75. 

C. Stipends awarded to students with educational backgrounds: 
Educational Psycholo^, Education. 

. In Above Stipends 

> Year - Areas Awarded Percent 



1971 4 4 100% 

1972 8 7 88% . 

1973 5 4 80% 

An average of 89% of all students eligible undfr this criteria were covered by stipends. 
D. Majorijy of stipends awarded to minority group students ^ 



- f Stipends 

\ ^ ^ Year Awarded ' Number ^ Percent ' 

1971 12 5 , 100% 

1972 Zl 8 100% 

^ 1973 * 11 8 100% * 

All minority students were funded through stipends ftom the Office of Education and Illinois Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, In addition, other non-minority students who joined the program after 
initial recruitment brought stipend money with thcmt ^ 

2. Background variables 

In addition to the data presented above, some basic demographic information was collected on' 
all SCP students. The data are presented by the year of student*s entry into the program. 
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AGE 





Year 


Number 


Range 






Median 


- 




■ 1971 , 


13 • 


21-41 


23.2 




21 . 






1972 




21--37 


24.2 




21 






1973- 


17 


21-44- 


26.0 




22 




SEX • 




Male 


Female 


tdtal 










Year 


it % 


tt % 


if 


% 








1971 


6 45 •-. 


• 7 54 


13 


100 








1972 


6 27 ' 


16 73 


22 


100 








1973 


4 23 ■ • 


-13 77 


17 


100 


* 


- 


RACE ' 




Black 


White 


Puerto Rtcan 


Total 






'Year 


if % 


ft % 


if 


% 


1 . erf 

ff= % 






1971 


5 38 


8 62 


0 


0 


13 100 






1972 


8 36 


14 64 , 


0 


0 


22 100 






1973 


7 42 


9 53 


1 


5 


17 100 




MARITAL STATUS 


















otngic , 




Sep arc 


ted' 


Divorced 






Year 


fh % 


ft % ■ 


ff= 


% 


ff= % 


% 




197"! 


10 77, 


2 15 


0 


0 


1- 8 


13 100 




1972 


15 68' 


5. 23 


2 


9 


0 0 


22 100 




1973 


8 47 


6 35- 


2 


11 


1 5 


17 100 



2. Courscwork , 

A. Prctcst-Posttest Results . " - ^ 

An essay test was given to all students enrolled in "Social Work and Public School Education^' 
prior to and following completion of coursework. The same pretest -posttest design was followed fur the 
course "Intervention Strategies for Institution^ Change/* The tests were based on the course objectives as 
defined by the instructors and the answers were categorized and rated on a 1 4 scale with the highest rating 
(1) indicating satisfactory knowledge. Information was collected for the following categories: 

1. Facts to be learned 

2. Attitudes to be changed ^ • ^ 

3. Skills to be mastered 

4. ^ Problems to be solved 

5. Conditions and programs to be changed. 

The results indicated that the 75% criteria level was not achieved for the course "Social Work and Public 
School Education." There may be several reasons fut tWs finding. This course was quite theoretical and it is 
possible that the students were not yet ready before the field practicum tu assimijate this kind uf course con- 
tent. Factors of time and fatigue.might be affected student perfurmancie un the tests. Huwevct,Jthe individual 
stufient's scores shewed cumulative improvement even tfiough the improvement was not great enough to meet 
the criteria of success determined in the evaluation. The actual overall gains were as follows. 



L 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



34 points 

17 points ^ o« 

.""20 points 
' 10 points 
22 points 

The course "Intervention Strategies for Institutional Change" satisfied the 75% criteria level in the area of 
facts, skills, problems solved, and attitude changes but failed to meet the objei^tive in the area of conditions 
and program tu be changed. One possible explanation may be that the concept of systems change is too com 
plex and abstract for soVne students to internalize. Moreover, although social work students may be familiar 
with intervention at the individual level, they are not generally as sensitive to intervention on a systems level. 



Facts 
Attitudes 
Skills " 

ProBlems ^olved 
Programs chaijged 
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B. Course Evaluation 

Evaluation was conducted through the use uf questionnaires. Copies of the questionnaires are included in 
the appendix. 

Practicum ■ " 

3. 1 Practicum Methodology ; » 

The intern questionnaire wa!> developed to collect data in the follov^ing areas; intern evaluation of academic 
work, the field experience, the practice seminar, and information on administrators', supervisors', parents', 
and other community members' views of interns' work. 

Since the questionnaire provided the only opportunity to collect interns' evaluations of their whole exper 
ience, questions covered a wider area than the practicum and included such topics as coursework, interns' 
perceptions of school personnel, and their own dissemination efforts. Data in these specific areas will be 
presented under the appropriate objective heading. 

The questionnaire was pretested with interns who had already graduated fr-om the program. On the basis 
of the pretest, revisions were made in the wording of questions, and additional items were added. The final 
sample consisted uf 24 interns (1972-73) and alumni (1971-72). Since the questionnaire was lengthy and 
covered mateial in depth, it was thought that cooperation would be assured if interns and alumni were inter- 
viewed personally by the four graduate students on the evaluation team. A few questionnaires were mailed to 
students and alumni who lived outside of Illinois.. 

Confid^entiality of responses was assured. In addition to the formal questionnaire data collected, the evalua- 
tion team conducted informal interviews with the interns which were later summarized by site. An example of 
an intern interview summary follows the questionnaire data summary. 

Practicum Criteria and Summary of Responses ' 
, A. Needs Assessmertt 

Ten questionnaire respondents felt their coursework was adequate to help them identify a problem complex 
from the data obtained in the needs assessment, 8 found coursework inadjrquate. However, 21 reported that 
they identified problem complexes in the school system during placement* 

. Two-thirds of.the students completing the questionnaire reported that the background gained through course 
work in needs assessment was adequate. They indicated that they completed a needs assessment while doing 
' coursework anld they evaluaj;ed thrir training in this area as good to excellent. 

Core Team Members and Plan of Operation 

1. Team. Two-thirds of the respondents said that background gained from coursework was adequate to 
enable them to organise a team in the school system. Eighteen a^ecd that the interdisciplinary team is ideal, 
and 11 have formed and/or ^e members interdisciplinary\teams. Six others are members of intradisciplinary^ 
teams. Half said they had an overall leader to maintain direction of team*effort while half did not. 

2. Plan of Operation, Nineteen felt their coursework was adequate for accomplishing a planned approach, 
and 20 completed a plan of operation during their coursework. Twenty -one said that the plan of operation 
was directed towards the school&JaAvfnch they eventually were placed. All interns agreed that developing ^ 
plans of operation was a (calistic approach to systems intervention in a school sy stem. Seventeen said that 
they had an.ongoing evaluation procedure built into their plan of operation. 

/ 3~ Time Frame. Seventeen agreed that time limits were a hindrance in implementing the plan of operation 
^tljoUgh 16 had contingency plans in case the main plan of operation developed roadblocks. 
G. Administrative Sanction , » * 

Twenty had asked for sanction on all plans and 13 felt it necessary' to always get sanction while 9 felt ^ 
sanction was needed part of.lhe time. Fifteen said as many particulars as needed to Secure plan approval 
should be given. Five had all plans approved by the school authority, and 13 h^d 50-90% approved. ^ 

D. Task-Specific Team • 

Twenty-one reported they had a form of team leadership that is task oriented. 

E. Implementation of Plan of Operation 

Fifteen reported that with some revisions they had actually implemented the plans of operation they had 
niade. 

F. I^cporting Ongoing Activities to Appropriate School Personnel 

Twenty-one reported that they had presented their plan of operations to administrators, field supervisors 
and fellow team members. 

G. Evaluation of Intervention Activities 

Two-thirds felt that on the basis of background gained in coursework they were adequately prepared to 
evaluate intervention strategies. Eleven were given an opportunity during coursework to accorhpHshlan 
evaluation of a syst<ims intervention. ^ 

ERIC : ; 



Other interesting information: 

Casepo/Ar -.^^mct thib model deals with alternatives to the traditional casework methods, it seemed apr 
propriatc to ask^ntcms how much of their time was actually spent doing casework. Ten spent 25% of their 
time doing case\^ck, 7 spent 26-49% in casework and 4 spent 50-75% of their time. Fifteen agreed that 
doing traditional' ^.asewurk was necessary to gain acceptance before doing systems work and 8 felt that they 
had had g^yjfLc^ursework preparation in casework. 

Professional Plans. Thirteen planned to continue in school social work; five did not. 



./ 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The Jane Addams Graduate 
Schc^J of Social Work 



SOCIAL WORK INTERN AGREEMENT 



This is an agreement entered into.by the Jane Addams Graduate School of Social Wprk at the University*of 
Illinois and the Board of Education of the Community Consolidated District No. 118 of Vermillion County, 
Illinois (hereinafter referred to as the District). 

The parties agree as follows: 

1. The Jane Addams Graduate School agrees to refer up to four social work interns to work a minimum 
of 180 days during the fiscal year July 1, 1973 through Jun^^SO, 1974. 

(1) Interns would commence their work.on July 2, 1973^ and would be expected to remain through 
the end of the instructional period in June, 1974. 

(2) Their functions and tasks as interns during this tin¥c will be determined by the Scho6l Adminis- 
trators. Director of Special Education, and other appropriate school personnel designated to 
make the determination, in consultation with faculty of the Jane Addams Graduate School of 
Social Work. \. 

(3) The interns will be subject to the same benefits and responsibilities of District No. 1 18, as are 
its other employees. Should circumstances develop that make it necessary for either the District 
to consider terminating an intern or for an intern to consider terminating the District, this should' 
be discussed mutually with the District and tbe Jane Addams School. 

2. The District will review and select interns it deems qualified without regard to race, creed, or national . 
origin. The District also agrees to: 

(1) Provide a school social worker to the interns as a consultant and resource person who would 
assume the title of supervisor or team leader. 

(2) Reimburse the interns at the rate of $5,000 for their term of employment. 

(3) Provide local travel pay and insurance benefits consistent with that received by employed social 
workers in the District. 

3. Because of the state rules and regulations regarding interns, the District does not pay Teacher's Retire-^ 
ment benefits. The Jane Addams Graduate School understands that secret^al services will not be 
provided for the idterns by the District. 

4. All notices, questions and other matters related to the social work interns shall be directed to: 
for District ' for Jane Addams School 

Glen LeCount . lone Vargus 

Director of Special Education Director of School-Community-Pupil 



Signed: 



David H. Radcliffe 
Superintendent of Community 
Consolidated District No. 118 



Mark P. Hale 

Director of Jane. Addams Graduate 
School of Social" Work 



Date:\ 
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APPENDIX F 

Interns' Questionnaire 
(Compiled Data) 



id 
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Interns' Questionnaire* 

1. The SpeciahEducation program (i.e. EMH, LD) and its staff are artLimportant part of PPS services. 
How would you describe your association{s) with this segment of.the school system? 

A. " Extensive 6 

B. Moderate 9 

C. Limited 7 

D. Other— please explain 2 

lA. If A, B, or C above, what was Ac nature of the interaction? 



2. Did you take coursework in Special Education (the Department of) while completing your course- 
work at the U of I? 

A. Yes 5 

B. ' No 19 

C. Other— please explain 

3..* If you did take coursework in the Special Education Department at the U of I, did you find it: 

A. Very helpful 1 

B. Somewhat helpful 3 

C. Not helpful . // * 

^ D. Other— please explain - ' ^ • 

4. If you took coursework in Special Education at the U of I and found it "very" or "somewhat", 
helpful, could you list the c\>urse{s) and subject area{s) as best you can? 

•4 . 



5. * If you did not have coursework in Special Education at the U of I do you feel, taking account of 

your experiences in the school systenl, that it would have been: 

A. Very helpful 6 

B. Sbmewhat helpful 10 , - ' 

C. Not helpful 3 

D. Other— please explain 2 

6. The "needs assessment" is seen as an integral part of any systems intervention implemented within 
the SCP framework. 

A. Do you feel your background, as gained through coursework completed at JASSW, is adetjuate 
to accomplish this segment of an intervention strategy? 

1. Coursework very adequate 4 

2. Coursework adequate 12 ' ^ 

3. Coursework inadequate 6 

4. Coursework very inadequate 1 • i 

5. Does not apply— no "needs assessment*' covered in coursework ^ 

6. Other-Please explain 1 . ; . 
6B. Did you complete a "needs assessment" while pursuing coursew6rk at JASSW? 

1. Yes 16 > 

2. No 7 ' * 

3. Other— please explain 1 



♦Allhough 24 interns comprised the fludy sample, not all interns responded to alt questions. 

■■ER?C • . . 5' f)2 



6C. If "no" to the above question, why wasn't a "needs assessment/* accomplished? Not assigned, partial 
assessment, student not in research group. 



6D. Were you given an opportunity during your coursework to accomplish a "needs assessment?" ■ 

1. Yes 16 

2. No ^ 

3. Other— please explain 1 

6E. If "no" to the above question, why weren't you given an opportunity to accomplish a "needs assess- 
ment?" 

Not required in class. ' . ( 



6F. 



, 9A. 



10. 
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Upon completion of a "needs assessment" one must be able to ascertain where the problem 
area{s) lUrfe^ analyzing/rfie facts obtained. How would you describe the training you received in 
this 



Excellent 6 

Good 9 

Poor 6 

Not covered in coursework 

Other-Please explain 3 



] 



Please describe the nature of your supervision (e.g., is it helpful, thorough, omnipresent, casual?)- 
lO-helpful, 7-casuaIs, l-nonexistent, I -negative 

supervisor didn't understand model. 

TDoes your supervisor understand the SCP model of systems intervention and the "new profes- 
sional" role? 

A. Excellent understanding"^ 3 

B. Good understanding 12 ^ 

C. Poor understanding 7 ^ ^ 

D. No understanding I ^ ^ 

E. Other— please explain I 

If the answer to =^ 8 above was "poor" or "no" understanding, why was/is this the case and what 
can be done to increase understanding? 

Tw6 supervisors had been given no inform^tion'on SCP model, didn't like approach of project 
faculty, threatening for interns to do systems change, supervise^ didn't like traming program for 
Sep supexyisors, preferred casework model. 

If your answer to =f^ 8 Was "poor understanding" or "no understanding," does this make innovation: 

A. Extremely difficult 3 ' 

B. Somewhat difficult 4 * /, 
"C. No effect 2 

D. Other-please explain 

Have you attempted to increase your supervisor's understanding of the SCP model and the "new 
professional" role? ' ' 

A. Yes 17 

B. No 2 ^ 

C. Oiher— please explain 3 
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lOA. If **nu" to abi)vc qucstii)n, why haven't >uu dUcmptcd tu increase >uur supervisor's understanding? 

Notjicar myself on models too hard to implement with only student 
• statS, threatening-model, so redefined over and' over. . ' 

1 1. A "planned approach" is central to the SCP framework ol systems intervention. 

A. " you feel your background, as gained ihrmtgh (t)U!scwork Lumplctcd at JASSW, is adequate 
to accomplish this segment of an intervention strategy? 

* 1. Coursework very adequate 3 » 

2. Coursework adequate ] ^ 

3. Couiitwork inadequate 4 ' * • 

* 4. Coursework very inadeqiiatje ^ 

5. Does not apply— did not have **planned approach" coVered in coursework 

6. Other— please explain 1 . • 

1 IB. Did you complete a "plan of operation" while pursuing coursework at JASSW? 

1. * Yes 20 • * \ 

2. ■ No 4 

3. * Other— please explain . \ \ 

1 IGi If "no" to above question^ why werpn't you able to complete a "plan of operation?" 
^ Not in research course and didn't receive placement until May. 



IID. 



Were you given the op^^orU^nity during your coursework at JASSW to formulate a "plan of 
operation?" 



IIF. 



operation 

1. Yes 18 ' * ' , • 

• ' No 4 \ . 

3, Not covered in coursework w 

4. Other- please explain 2 . . 

I^JET^ Was the "plan of operation" directed toward the school in. which you interned? 

1. Yes 21 , ' ^ , ^ 

2. No. 1 , - . 

3. Other-rplease explain , ' 

If tfie plan of operation you formulated during your coursework at JASSW vfds directed toward 
.the school system in which you are presently an intern, did you: (circle more than one if necessary) 

, 1. hnplement the plan 4 . * " . ' 

2. Implement the plan with revisions 1 1 

3. Did not implement the plan "2 

4. Plan was not geared to^the system as you foqnd it 3 

5. Could not obtain sanc^^ing 1 

6. Did pot have a "plan of operation" upou entering fielfl placement 2 
llbv A "plan of operation" h a realistic approach to systems intervention in a school system. 

1. Strongly agree 11 

2. Agree . 13 

3. Disagree ^ * 

4. * Strortgly disagree * . 

5. \ Other— plpase expbin. • 

1 IH, Do you feel it is realistic to formulate a "plan of operation" for your field placement*during the 
second semester of your academic training. ^ / ' ^ 



1. Realistic-rto problems 1 

2. kealistic— problems encountered. 16 

3. Other—please explain. ^ 7 
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After you complete >our fkld placement in Ma>, do >ou intend to appl> for a position as a school 
social worker? 



Yes 
No 



13 
5 



If you do not plan to work in a school system, where will y>u stek employment and what will be 
the target population with whom you would like to work? 

DCFS, mental health agenjuy , more treatment oriented, pursue Ph.D. stiulieb, young adolescent work. 
If you do not anticipate iaking a job as a school social \yorker, what are your reasons? 




Kind of turned off on school social work, continue education, must stay»in area so must lake avail- 
abk job, don't feel I have necessary tools required b) schools to work with children, jobs unavail- 
abje in schools. 

Securing sanctioning authority (s) is necessary if the plan of operation is to be im^ 

c 

A. Have you asked for sanctioning on all your plans for systems intervention since w 
your field placement? 

1. Ye5 20 ' ! 

2. No 3 • . . 
^. Have not completed any plans of operatior^ 

4. Other— please explain 1 * 

B. What percentage of your plans of operation have been approved by the school authority (s)? 

, 1. 25% or less 

• 2. 26-49% 

3. 50 - 75% 5 . • ' 
' 4. 76-99% 8 ' ' 

5. All 5 

6. None 1 • ^ 

7. Other— please explain 4 

€. Do you feel it is necessary to obtain sanctioning for a plan of systems intefvention? 
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1. ' All of the time 
2!^ Part of the time 

3. Not necessary 

4. Other—please explain 2 ' * 

Do you^feel that all the particulars i>f y i>ur plans should be given to the sanctioning authority(s)? 

K ^ 'ah 1 / . ' 

2. As many as needed to get the plan approved 15 x 

3. Only the major ideas. 8 

4* None • > 

5. Other— please explain. 2 ' * 

So far in your placemcpt situation, which school staff have been the most facilitatrve and supportive 
*of ygjir efforts. Please explain ho*Cv they help and give their position(s) and/or title(s). 



' f/Jpychologists 

Principals t 
/T^arents 

Social work supervisor 
Assistant superintendent 
' Counselors 
^ Superintendent 
Spegal education supervisor 



Director, PPS 
Nurse ^ 
Administrator*: 
Sehool board representative 
School soctiil workers 
Community service workers 
Secretaries 



\ 
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Which of the school staff have been least facilitative and supportive and why do you think this 
is the case? Please give their positions and/or title(s). 

Teachers" , " , Administrators 

Principals (Responses indicate superindentents and 

Head of PPS principals were most often mentioned) 

Assistant principals ^ 
Psychologist 

Social Worker * * 
Superintendent 

Assistant superintendent * 
The intern expects to present his plan of operation to: (please circle one or more) 

A. Sanctioning authority(s) 2 

B. Field supervisor 3 . - 

C. Fellow team members ^ 
9. All of the above 21 

E. None of the above - ^ ^ 

The "problem complex" is a conceptual tool and is important tu a good working understanding of 
the SCt^ model of systems mtervention. 

A. Du you feel your background, as gained through coursework completed at JASSW, is adequate 
to emtble you to identify a problem complex from the data obtained in a needs assess i ,tnt? 

1. CourseWork very adequate 1 

2. Coursework adequate 9 

3. . Coursework inadequate 6 

4. Coursevyork very inadequate 

5. Does not apply, "problem-complex " not covered in coursework. 2 

6. Other— please explain 1 

B. Have you identified any problem-complex(s) in the school system in which you arc an intern? 

1. Yes 21 ' , • . 

2. No 1 . , ^ 

3. Other— please explain J> ' 

C. If "no" to above question, why wasn't a problem-complex identified? 

School said there were nonerfiles showed no problems. ^ 

D. If "yes" to "B" above, please give an example* 

Student and school relations; truancy; children transferred from one school to another; 
disruptive children; ill treatment of teen-age parents; day care; vocatioudl education program; 
parental involvement, pregnant girls; feeder schools, bus transportation; poor student services; 
poor working relationships; negative attitude of teachers. 

The pljn of operation or intervention strategy is implemented after sanctioning authority (s) is v 
securea. 

\ 

A. Time limits are a hindrance in implementing a plan of operation in the "jeal wotld." 
* 1. Strongly agree 7 * . 

2. Agree 8 , 

S! Disagree 8 • , 

4. ' Strongly disagree 

5. ^Other— please explain ^ 

B. Are there contingency plans you have incorporated into your main plan of operation to 
handle possible roadblocks? * 4, « 

1. Yes 16 - ' • 

2. No 6 * • 
'3. Other— please explain 1 ' 
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If "no" to above, why weren't contingency plans incorporated? 

Inadequate courscwork; i 
cross roadblocks as arise. 



Inadequate courscwork; insufficient planning; I don't submit plans I can't accomp 



>rish; 



D. Do you have an on-going evaluation procedure built into your plan(s) of operation? 

1. Yes 17 

'2. No 4 ^ • ; 

3. Ojher— please explain 3 

E. If "no" to 20D above, why isn't there an on-going evaluatiS^i^irocedure? 

Not conceived as part of plan; rfo formal evaluation; supervism;^evaluates. 

The concept of the "team" is considered essenti-Jto an intervention undertaken within the frame- 
work of the SCP model. 

A. Do you feel your background, as gained through coursework at JASSW, is adequate to organize 
a team in your school system? 

*1. Coursework very adequate 4 . ♦ 

2. Coursework adequate 12 
3* Coursework inadequate 5 

4. Courscwork very inadequate 2 

5. Does not apply, "teaming" was not covered in courscwork 

6. Other— please explain 1 

B. The ideal team is seen as an interdisciplinary group of individuals. This type of team is 
necessary for systems intervention. 

1. Strongly agree 8 

2. Agree 10 

3. Disagree 3* 

4. Strongly di$agree 1 

5. Other— please explain 2 

C. Have you been able to form and/or are^you a member of an interdisciplinary team in your 
school district? 

L Yes— foniicd an interdisciplinary team 11 

2. No— but I am a member of an interdisciplinary teSm 7 

3. Other— please explain 

D. If your answer to 2 IC lis "no'Htnot member of interdisciplinary team), do you have SSW's 
(including interns) v«th which to team in your school system? 

1. Yes 6 

2. No 

3. Other— please explain 

E. If "yes" to 21D, have you teamed with these SSW's (including interns)? 

1. Yes 

2. No 4 ' . ' ' 
- 3. Other— please explain 1 

F. If "no" to the above question, why wasn't a team formed with thes^ individuals (SSW's 
and interns)? 

Not employed by school system though working there; none available 

G. ^^Docs your team have an overall leader to maintain the direction of the team effort? 

1.' Yes 11 

. 2. No 11 * ) 

3. Other— please explain 

H. Jf "no^'to21G,,why not? , 

Cooperative effort, no need to assign leader; saw no need for leader since members lead by 
competency; not essential; no team; being discussed. *^ 
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L Is thci% also a form of leadership that emerges in your team that is task-oriented? 



1. Yes 21 
•2. No 2 
3. " Other— please explain 
J. If **no" to 211, why not? 

Psychologists always maintain Icadershijj ; we met only once a month. Tasks aren't worth being 
oriented towards. 

K. A problem complex is the sum of many problem parts which work together to adversely affect 
something or someone. How are these problem parts allocated among mcmbe/s of an inter- 
disciplinary team? (in the field situation) 

Division of work along disciplinary lines; volunteer for jobs; psychologist is leader, no real 
team; ^) person with ability to handle it; team determines how tasks allocated; problem 
matched to person; no experience in teams. 

If you have not been able to form an interdisciplinary team or SSW team, what are the 
reason{s) for this as they relate to the school system in which you are an intern? 

Social workers don't function as team; psychologists not around and everyone works on 
crisis basis; personality problems. 

The JASSW coursework gave the interns an accurate and helpful understanding of the various PPS 
positions in the school sysjtem. 

1. Strongly agree 4 • 

2. Agree 8 

3. Disagree 10 

4. Strongly dis^ee 2 

5. Other— please explain 

Pupil Advocacy: 

A. The intern sees part of his role as that of a pupil advocate. 

1. Strongly agree 15 

2. Agree 9 

3. Disagree 

4. Strongly disagree . 

5. Other— please explain 

B- How docs the administration view the intern's role as a pupil advocate? 

L Strongly positive 

2. Positive 8 . 

3. Negative 7 

4. Strongly negative 3 

5i. Other- please explain 6 -t*^ 

C. How do teachers view the iritern's role as a pupil advocate? 

1. Strongly positive 1 
2,. Positive 8 

3. ^»legative 7 

4. Strongly negative 1 

5. Other— please explain 7 ' 

D. How do parents view the intern's role as a pupil advocate? 

V. Strongly positive 4 

i 2. Poshive 13 

/ 3. Negative 1 

4. Strongly negative 

5. Other-please explain 8 




E. How docs the community view the intern's role as a pupil advocate? 

1. Strongly positive 4 

2. Positive ^ . 6 • 

3. Negative ^ 1 ' 

4. Strongly negative 

5. Other— please explain 12 

The role of change-agent: 

A. The Intern sceS part of his role as a change-agent. 

1. Strongly agree 16 

2. Agree 7 

3. Disagree ♦ 

4. Strongly disagree * 

5. Other— please explain 1 

B. . How does the administration view the intern's role as that of a change-agent? 

1. Strongly positive 

2. Positive 7 

3. Negative 10 

4. Strongly negative 2 

5. Other— please explain 5 

C. How do the teachers view the intern's role as that of a change-agent? 

* 

L Strongly positive 

2. Positive 9 

3. Negative 7 ' 

4. Strofigly negative % 1 

5. Other— please explain 7 

D. How do the parents view the intern's role as that of a change-agent? 

1. Strongly positive 

2. Positive 15 > 

3. Negative 1 , 

4. Strongly negative 1 

5. Other— please explain 7 

E. How does the communit^^ view the intern's role as that of a change-agent? 

1. Strongly positive 1 

2. Positive 12 

3. Negative 2 ^ 

4. Strpngly negative 1 

5. Other— please explain 8 > 

The evaluation of systems intervention is basic to the SCP framework if success/failurc/problem 
areas are to be determined and/or identified. 

A. Do you feel your background, as gained through coursework completed at JASSW, is adequate 
to accomplish an evaluation of an intervention strategy? 

L Coursework very adequate 3 

2. Coursework adequate 13 

3. ^ourscwork inadequate 6 , 

4. Coursework very inadequate '2 

5. Docs not apply— "evaluation*' not covered in coursework 

6. Other— please explain 

B. Did you complete an evaluation while pursuing your casework at JASSW? 

1. Yes 13 

2. No 10 ' > ' 

3. Pthcr— please explain 1 

C If "no" to 25B above, why didn^t you complete an evaluation while pursuing your course- 
work at JASSW? 

Never came up; didn*t have time, nothing done .to evaluate; no assignment to e\aluatc anytjiing. 
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D. Were you given an opportunity during your coursework to accomplish an evaluation of a 
^systems intervention? 

1. Yes 11 

2. No . 8 

3. Not covered in dDursework 4 

4. Other— please explain 1 

26. What factors (including significant persons and sources of information) influenced you to decide 
* to concentrate in the SCP program at J ASSW? 

13-bccause of Fellowship', impressed by philosophy of program, assigned to program by 
mental health stipend; desire to work in schools; impressed with program approach; school 
setting for placement sounded interesting. 

27. Doing traditional casework is necessary to gain acceptance before attempting systems work. 

A. Strongly agree 9 

B. Agree 6 

C. Disagree 6' 

D. Strongly disagree 2 

E. Other— please explain 1 

28. How much of your time do you spend doing casework activities? 
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A. 25% or less 


10 


B. 26^49% 


7 


C. 50 - 75% 


4 


D. 76 -.99% 




E. Notie ' ■ 


1 


F. All 


1 


G. Otherr^please explain 


How would y^ou descriiae y( 


A. Excellent 


1 


B. Good 


• 7 


C. Poor 


3 



D. No casework courses jjaken 12 

E. Other— please explain . ; 1 \ 
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29 A. If "D" above, why didn't you take c^ursbs in casework? 

Advised against it; not appropriate to system intervention; not shown to be Effective; told it 
v/^s not necessary; casework course at Jane Addams is too theory oriented, noi-pra^^tkal; no 
emphasis in SCP and no interest on my part; had course earlier; casework course at Jane 
Addams not practical.' * ' 

30. Public relations or "selling"'^he program is important if one is going to be effective accomplishing 
systems change. 

A. Strongly agree 13 . - / ^ 

B. Agree 6^ 

C. Disagree 

D. Strongly disagree/.' • ^ 

E. Other-please cxpfeiq ^ ^ 

• « • . ' 

31. How much of your time do you spend doing public relations type '.vorlt^ "selling" the SCP 
program? •■ . ■ 

' A. 25% or less 9 

B. 26% -49% 4 • ' 

'C. 50% -75% 4 - ■ « 

D. 76%. 99% 

E. None ^ ' 
Q . F. All 2 p > 
i/^ G. Other-plcasc explain - 1 t) U 
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31 A. Please cite examples oF your public relations work **selling" the SCP program. 

In the School? In the Community? 

Continual explanation of the model to §taff in school; Community PTA meetings and newspaper 
articles; Illinois Association of SSW Conference, NASW convention; administrators when inter 
viewing for placement; school personnel; parents, teachers, principals, superintendents, and pro 
fessional meetings. Public health people. Air F6f€€ personnnel, teacher workshops about role of 
social workers; talked to classes. Interviews in local newspapers. Champaign County Case Coordin 
ating Council; faculty meetings; conference of members of Civil Rights Organizations; media, 
Concerned Citizens Group; 

32. What factors were involved in determining your field placement? 

Student's choice, family responsibilities; transportation availability ; not my first choice but could 
not postpone internship; own preference to stay in town, no other choice; location, knowledge of 
key persons in community made entering system easier, spouse's employment picture made choice, ^ 
" more money there; chief social worker's personality; wanted to be near Chicago. 
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APPENDIX G 
Field Supervisor's Agreement* 
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Field Supervision Agreement- 

''^ 

I _j : I , agree to provide supervision^as a member of a team ' 

of three persons, staff members of the Urbana School District, for the group of social work interns placed 

with the Urbana schools- 1 also agree to involve myself in a joint evaluation .with the interns. 

■ » « 

This guiding role is a cooperative endeavor between the Jane Addams Graduate School of Social Work, Uni 
versity of liliopis and the Urbana School District. It is one in which we work together to provide guidance 
as these interns develop professional skills, as well as provide s,ervices to children, families, and school dis 
trivets. This activity will require a minimum of two hours weekly, though there may be variation in time, 
place, and length of meetings according to the needs of the participants. 

, r 

^ ^ y 

Field Supervisor . ' / 

Field Liaison 
~. Date ^ ~ 



O r 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The Jahc Addams Graduate 
School of Social Work 



FIELD PLACEMENT AGREEMENT 



This agreement confirms that : will have their 

field'placement at ^ !_ . , 

for the period \ through 



The student,will spend days per week in the field agency, for a total of days. Students follow^ 

agency holiday schedules and not those of the University. ) 

Students and agency field instructors are expected to lamiliarize themselves with the School's Objectives 
and Content of the Field Course prior to the student's entry into the field. The field instructor will provide the 
School with a mid placement and final written evaluation uf the student's progress in the field. These evaluations 
will summarize the evaluation conferences between |iktd instructor and student. The field instructor and 
student will both sign the evaluation. The field instructor will recommend a grade of satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory. If questions or problems arise during the field placement which cannot be resolved between the field 

. / -instructor and student, these will be referred to who will 

" pro^de the liaison between the School and agency. 

( f • 

J \ / ^ SignctK' ■" V 



A^ctiicy Field Instructor 



Student 



\ ' School Liaison Person 



Date 



PLEAS^ SUPPLY THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION: 

1. ^ •--A'gency name and address (include zip code): 

2. Name of agency director: 

3. Name of field instructor: 

4* Phone number of field instructor:' 
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APPENDIX H 

Overall Summary of Interns' Activities 
(Tables I - IV) 
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TABLE I - 


OVERALL SUMMARY OF INTERNS' ACTIVITIES 


• 














f 














ToUl Tally * 


* 

• 1 


Teacher 


Parent 


Pupil 
Group 


Teacher 
Group * 


Parent 
Group 


Comm. Agent 
Rep 


i 2 


School Admii 


School Admi; 
Group 




PP Team 


Uof I 
Faculty 


Teem Meet. 
Interns 


* of Hours 
Spent 

Grand Total 
Across 4 Mos. 


12 


46 


28 


36 . 


41 


34 


17 


26 


97 


7 


65 




1 n 




Meetings 
Evaluations 
760 17% 






























• Onc-to-One 


106 


140 


78 


1 1 


0 


0 


48 


17 


76 


2 


128 


m 


14 


10 


Eval 

MOO I t/O 






























Steps to 


145 


on 




1 <tR 

1 JO 


4.Q 

T7 


DM 




48 


85 


13 


121 


79 * 


10 


28 


Solve 
Problems 
1007 22% 






























Information 


103 


128 


94 


132 


49^ 


21 


64 


103 


135 


45 


174 


89 


25 


83 


Gathered 

27% 






























1243 






























Info Given 


17 


70 


95 


57'^ 


44 


14 


^51 


43 


104 


14 


88 


63 


26 


53 


699 15% 






























Evaluation 


4 


15 


2 


5 


4 


2 


8 


2 


39 


2 


57 


41 


3 


53 


of Activity \ 
/ 237 . 






























( Missin^^^ceks 


387 


489 


392 


359 


187 


121 


244 


239 


536 


81 


633 


508 


88 


315 


\ s 2Wk:*;l9 1 


■ ' 8% 


;i% 


9% 


8% 


4% 


5% 


5% 


5% 


12% 


2% 


14% 


10% 


2% 


7% 


3Wk:*4 h 45 
4\Vk: 14 J 




























































Group 


18 


1 


6 


167 


23 


5 






1 




1 
I 








999 " «g% * 






























Case 


253 


18 


149 


24 






1 




I 


2 


3 








451 66% 






























Co mm 


1 




1 






4 


















6 1% * 


40% 

72 


3% 
19 


24% 
156 


28% 
191 


3% 
23 


1% 
9 


.1% 
1 




.2% 
2 


.2% 
2 


4 








679 100% 
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TAPLE II COMPUTATION OF % SCP ACTIVH IES 




Casework - refatcd^ 
• activities 



SCP - related activities 




Missing Week 
IWk: 
2 Wk: 
3Wk: , * 
4 Wk: 



Nutabcr SCP - related activities = % SCP . 

activities.*^ 



of contacts 



(iScludes group, case, and 
.community organization) 
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STUDENT 



SEPT. 



Table III 
Percent SCP Activities 



ocr. 



NOV. 



^ Average 
DEC. TOTAL 



• 


69% 


* 

65% 


74% 


> 

no data 


69% 


1 


N=13 


N=66 


N=42 


N= 


N=121 




61% « 


78% 


- 64% / 


65% 


67% 


2 


N=31 


N=67 


N=50 J 


N=51 


N=199 




100% 


81% 


f 

74% 


77% 


■ ■ 
83% 


3 


N=24 


N=48 


N=38 


N=31 


N=141 




91% 


• 71% 


74% 


87% 


81% ' 


4 


-N=23 


N=56 


N=43 


N=38 


N=160 


) 


4 


25% 


59% 


31% 


no data 


38% 


/ 5 


N=24 


N=44 


N=26 


N= 


N=99 




30% 


38% 


^42% 


14% . 


31% 


6 / 


N=50 


• N=69 


N=3l! 


N=14 


N=164 






5:570 


m 4:070 ^ 


A ClOT -* 
4^70 


jio data 


4-0 70 










1^ 1 yjo 


N= 








76% 


A to/ 

45% 


4^7^ 


no data 


00/0 


8 ^ 


N=38 


isi=95 


N=85 


N= 


N=218 


9 


68% 


51% 


56% , 


4^70 


ceo/ 
0070 






N=92 


N=110 


N=60 


N=296 






• 


/ ■ , 








41% 


35% . 


56% 


f no data 


44% 


10 


N='59 


N=98 


N=86 


N= 


N=243 




20% 


30% 


39% 


33% 


30% 


11 


N=15 


N=9 ,5 y 


N=110 


N=54 


N=274 


















• 53% 


78% 


- 48% 


' 63% 


60% 


- 12 




N=58 


N=41 


N=66 


N=41 


N=206 




52% 


43% 


35% - 


no data 


bWo • 


13 


• N=?87 


N=106 


N=54 


N= 





.r 



Location A 
y group average 
N=621''' 



Location B 
group average 
34% 
N=263 



iiOcation C 
group average 
52% 

N=511p, 

Location D ^ 
group average 
55% 
N=296 



Location E 
y group average 
47% 
N=970 



o 
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Tabic Iir(continucd) 

) 










Average 
TOTAL 


STUDENT 


SEPT. 


OCT. 


NOV. 


DEC. 


14 


52'% 
N=75 


57% 
N=70 


53% 
N=94 


50% 
N=8 


53% 
N=241 


1 

15 


75% 
N=28 


64% 
N=64 


63% 
N=51 


64% 
N=ll 


66%. 
N=154 


• 16 


78% 
N=23 


82% 
N=55 


72% 
N=47 


no data 
N= 


77% 
N=125 


17 


69% 
N-29 


70% 
N=58 


63% 
N=46 


30% 
N=10 


55% 
N=143 


13 


78% 

N=54 ■ 


57% 
N=54 


^1% 
N=45 


• 

59% 
N=39 


61% 
N=192 


19 


75% • 
N=78 


57% 
N=102 


56% 
N=97 


. 65% 
N=54 


63% 
N=331 


20 


• 65% . 
N=49 


71% 
' N=45 


51% 
N=39 


54% 
N=44 


6e%o-. . 
N=lll 


21 


65% 
N=122 


69% 
N=144 


75% 
N=21.0 


71% 
N=99 


70% ' 
N=575 


\ ***** 

42 ^ 


no data 
N= 


49% 
N=74 


no data 
N= 


no data 
N= 


49% 
N=74 , 



Location F * 
Group average 
63% 
N=663 




Location G 
group average 
62% ' • 
N=523 



Location H 
group average 
> 60% 
N=760 
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Volume Count Tabulatioh 



TABLE IV 

b 

GRAND TOTAL 







[across 4 months) 


26.5% 

Pupils 1727 


Individual 


Groups 


Consultation 


. ^555 


1110 


62 


9.2% 

Parents 600 


320 


162 • 


118 


23.1% 

Teachers 1513 


180 


699 


634 


18.0% 

PPS 1180 


84 


324 


772 


10.7% 

Administration 700 


' 108 


123 


469 


5.6% 

Social Agency 369 


60 


51 


258 


6.9% 

Others 449 


41 


104 


304 


100% 

Totals - 6538 


20.6% 
1348 


39.4% 
2573 


40%- 
2617 
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APPENDIX I 

Field Instructors' Questionnaire* 
(Compiled Data) 
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COMPILED DATA 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR FIELD INSTRUCTOlCS 



L When were you first introduced to the School-Community-Pupil (SCP) program? 
(month, year) 

1- April, 1972 3 -May, 1973 

^ 2 - May, 1972 * 3 September, 1973 

2- - August, 1972 1 - never 
1 - September, 1972^ 

1 - -December, 1972 
1 - January, 1973 

2 - March, 1973 

2. How were you introduced to the program? 

a. by project faculty 9 

b. by an intern 7 
c other (specify) 1 



3, Did you feel that you had an adequate initial explanation of the SCP program? 

a. yes 9 

b. no 8 

Please explain your answer: 



4. How many meetings did you have with the person or persons who explained the model to you. 
How would you, in your own words, define the SCP model? 

-MEETINGS: 1 - 0 meetings 1 -- 2-3 meetings 

3-1 meeting * 2 - several meetings ' ^ 

2 - 2'meetings 2-12 meetings 

3-3 meetings % 
1-4 meetings 

.2 - 3-4 meetings / 
DEFINE MOD&L: 
don*tiknow-2 

systems orientation as opposed to casework - 6 
team plus systems orientation - 8 
' other: constant evaluation - 1 

5. Has the school district ever done a thorough needs assessment of the problems in the school? 

a. yes 11 * , 

b. no 6 

Briefly describe some of the specific problem situations as defined by the school. Broken homes, low 
economic area^unwed mothers - 2, unemployment of parents, low value on education i varies with school 
and area; none, field instructor not involved in needs assessnvents, determining family structure, racial 
situation 3; classroom management, student coup^, nutrition, library aide, parents program 2, teacher 
evaluation; disruptive belfevior; public relationsyfruanhy - 2, vocatiqnal education, parent activity with 
special classes at elementary level, special tuU^/mg programs, need for more alternative planning and educa 
tion; identifying potential drop-outs. 



6. Did the interns submit any assessment of the problems in the school? 

a. yes 14 

b. no 3 ' € ^ 

Did you give ideas to the interns about assessments or did they submit their own ideas? 

from interns - 5 none done - 1 

from field instructor - 3 from project faculty - 1 

from team - from intern plus^field instructor - 5 

Please briefly describe the assessments the interns submitted. 

. 4 - saw no written assessment , 

2 - pregnancy 'problem; broken homes; overweight girls; day care; nutrition; drug education; 

hot lunches, racial problems; met with other agencies; social worker become visible to others 



?• Did the interns come to you for formal approval for the plans of operation? 

a, yes 13 

b. no 4 
Why or why not? 



8. How many plans of operation have been submitted to you by the interns? 

2-0 plans 2-4 plans 

4-1 plan 3 several plans 

2-2 plans 2 - don't know 

2-3 plans 

9. How many plans of operation by the SCPJnterns have you approved? 

all -3, 
portion - 1 
none - 4 

(incomplete ip/ormation) 

10. ^ Briefly explain how you have participated with the interns in the plans of operation. Did >ou help 
them out in terms of specific tasks? Or did you supply them only verbal support for the pl^n? If 
you can, please explain wh^' you took on the specific role you did in the interns' plans uf operations? 

support and sanction - 7 

specific tasks plus support and sanction - 8 

group supervision - 2 ^ . >^ 



IL What difficulties did you foresee with the plans of operation? How were these difficulties resolved? 
*. DIFFICULTIES: Personality conflicts, lack of casework training, weak plans; difficulty in group, situation; 
intern top defensive, sensitive, didn*t consult administrator, feared cpmmunity would misinterpret; field in 
structors and administrators didn*t know anything about social* work, some situations too problematic to 
tackle; some pro*blcms cannot be solved by intern, none foreseen, personality of intern; not enough involve 
ment with interns,' lack of administrative support, interns approach anUgonized several key people, one plan 
involved people and programs where felt nothing was wrong with their^programs. 

RESOLVED. Never resolved, trail and error, project ended; public relations with administrators team 
worked out problems; rap session, help intern with planning; never really ^olvcd; iriyolv^d i;esi$ting forces, 
encouraged them to help plan, demonstrated interns* willingness to work with administrators and receptive 
ness to their ideas. , ♦ 
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12. How arc the interns' responsibilities assigned: 
a* to specific buildings 8 

b. across the school system 7 

c. any other 2 " , 

How do the interns divide their time anffvVho determines this? . . '^ ' n 

g/^ 10 - intern decides 

3 - field Insfruclor decides * ^'^^^ 

1 - administrator decides 

2 - team decides _ - 

4 - intern plus ficldJnstructor (some people answered 

more than one time) 

13. What is your opinion of the team approach in school social work? Is there a place for it in the schools? 
What do you think of the idea of an interdisciplinary team like psychologist, social worker, and school 
nurse? What do you think of the idea of an intradisciplinary team composed of just sqcial workers? 

TEAM APPROACH; 
10 -favorable 
7 " moderately favorable 

INTERDISCIPLINARY TEAM: ' ' ' - 

17" favorable 



13 - unfavorable 



\ 



TEAM OF SOCIAL WORKERS: 

1 - favorable 

2 " moderately favorable 

1 - no opinion . . . * 

14. Hqw did this teaming work specifically in your school? 

2 temporary teams used according to situation; 2 - permanent interdisciplinary teains plus temporary 
teams when needed, don't know, 1 psychologist plus 1 social worker, 2 interns plus field instructor; no 
team yet; social worker, psychologist, teacher, plus paraprofessional; team in each school with principal 
as leader; psychologist plus social worker; nurse, speech thcrap^ist, psychologist, plus social worker, teams 
met regularly for pre-staffing; regular staff meetings with other team members regarding specific 
problem^£ommittce work; interdisciplinary team. 

15. Is a team ibader appointed on a formal basis or does he or she emerge informally? 
LEADER EMERGES! 

7 - formally appointed ^ 
7 - informally emerges 
— 4 -jione \ (1 person answered 2 times) 

TYPE OF LE^U^ERSHIP: ^ 

5 pfirrriancnt team leader . • . 

7 shifting leader ' / 

2 - permanent leader plus shifting leader ^ 

4 - none - . • 

16. What should be the role of the SCP program in the schools? Can the program be improved in the 
schbols? What changes would you suggest? 

ROLE OF SCP: 

5 - should be all SCP 

11" SCP plus traditional casework 

■ l^noSCP 
SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS: 

iTeach skills in gaining rapport with community and administrators; match intern to school similar to in 
/ tem*s background and experience; Jane Addams GSSW should stress that this is a practice experiment, 
vneed some casework skills, too, need proper social worker supervision- carefully select site for intern, intern 
iieeds school system with philsophy accepting the 'SCP orientation, need more knowledge of casework, group 
^ Work, and community organization, need more knowledge of human growth and development, JAGSSW and 
field placement need clearer understanding of each others roles, needs assessment was too far in advance; 
have interns determine their interests and develop plans around this; need some in service training for field 
instructors; interns need more financial aid, less pressure from JAGSSW, need more training for school role, 
too many interns, should be extended to nlore schools, more actual experiences needed; narrow down « 
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systems problems, SCP better in small rural districts, need fur Interns to know basic casework methods, 
need for more manpower. ^ * 

MORE EFFECTIVE. -Oyganized groups, evaluated parental attitudes, survey students in emotionally disturbed 
classes; help individuals use community resources. 

17, What did the interns do during the school year that you thought was particularly effective? What did 
the interns do that was ineffective? Would you want a continuation of the program next year? Why 
or why not? ^ 

EFFECTIVE; Unwed mother program, communicating public relations with community and administrators 
3, good use of resources and personaUnitiative, feasible^ reasonable well-planned projects, works well through 
systems, good behavior modification programs, approach for special education, relate well to Black kids, bring 
in new ideas, counseling good, program with eldfcrly good, asked relevent questions^ work with disruptive 
students; work with pregnant girls. 

INEFFECTIVE: Sex education program failed; couldn't relate to administrators; some projects too 
problem ridden; 2-nothing really ;group work ineffective, relating to white students, nutrition program; 
didn't establish meaningful relationship with kids; personality conflicts, too high expectations of SCP 
model; sometimes lack of understanding of school system— started projects too fast. 

CONTINUATION: • 
13 -yes 
4 - no 

Reasons. Need social workers-2; had positive impact; successful experience; 2 - not too well organized; 
field instructor needs more information of the program; interns and field instruUors both learned from 
program, sympathetic to what program is trying to do (good ideas involved), 2 - too idealistic; program is 
good concept. 

18. What is your reaction to the SCP program as it exists now? New viewpoints, strong base for working 
An system; stimulus of staff to lise new"^ methods to solve problems. 

a. Strongly favorable 3 

b. Favorable 7 

c. Disagree 4 

d. Strongly disagree 2 

e. No opinion 

Please briefly explain your answer. 



19. What is your position in the schools? 
13 social workers 

2 graduate counselors 
1 school psychologist 

1 coordinator of pupil personnel 

20. What is your educational background? 

2 - master's in guidance 
12 - M.S.W. 

1 - M.A. in social work 

2 - Ph.D. in school psychology 

Jil. How many years Havo you spent working at the school system? 
2, 2/2, 3, 5, 5^/2, 6, 7\ 8/8, 10, 18, several, don't know 
(answer incolrfplete) 
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APPENDIX J 

Administrators' (Questionnaire 
(Compiled Data) 
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COMPILED DATA 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ADMINISTRATORS 



1. When were you first introduced to the School-Community-Pupil (SCP) program; 
(month, year) 

Jan., 1971 
Jai\., 1972 

Sept., 1972 " 3 responses 
Nov., 1972 
March, 1973. 
Sept., 1973 

2. How wire you introduced to the SCP program? 

a. ^ by project faculty 5 

b. by an intern 1 

c. other (specify) 1 -- community person 

1 " social worker 
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How would you describe the initidl explanation of the SCP program that you were given? 

a. thoroughly txplaiiled 2 

b. well explained \ 1 • 

c. adequately explainra 2 

d. poorly explained 3 ' 

e. no explanation 
Please elaborate. 



Do interns work fairly independently or diricctly under administrator's supervision? 

a. independently. .6 ♦ 

b. directly under supervision 1 «, \ 
cl other (specify) 1 ^ 
Explain further. 



( ) . . 

Do the interns devise their own projects to work on or arc they directed what to work on by admin- 
istrators and field instructors? 
a. devise own projects * 

b; work on projects determined by administrators and field instructors 3 

c. both 4 

d. don^t know / - 1 
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6. Indicate who-.takcs responsibility tor selecting priority of problems that the interns work on: 

a. administrators 1 

b. . field instructors (local staff) 2 

c- ' both administraior^ and field instructors 2 . 

dr' intern 3 

e. informal consensus ' 

f. don't knoW . I 
Explain 

(one person gave 2 answers) 



7- As an administratpr, do you help the interns with specific tasks or do you offer verbal support and 
sanction for the interns to carry out projects? 

a. administrators perform specific tasks 1 
b* administrators sanction projects for the intern to carry out 6 
c. administrators both perform specific tasks and^anction projects 
^ w.d^ don!t know ^ 1 

( Please elaborate* 



If administrators sanction projects for the interns to carry out, how many such projects have you 
sanctioned? What projects? ^ ; 
--^ 1 - all projects sanctioned 

2 - a portion of projects sanctioned - ^ 

6-* don't know 

8* Did you foresee the interns getting into projects or problems which they could not handle? 

a. yes 6 - \ / ^ 

br,_ no 2 

If sct,jyhat problems? lack of rapport with admini^ators; taking part of student against teacher; 
need to know how to work through system; need to be more sensitive to system and situation of community; 
did not plan too well and interns did not foresee difficulties, work with small groups; not enough knowledge 
of casework. ^ 

9, How arc the intcfni^r^sponsibilities assigned? ^ x 

a. to specific bi^ldingS* 5 , ' 

b. across school systems 1 1 

c. by geographic area 2 * , 

d. other (specify) 

10. Do interns tend to worlc* individually or in teams? * 
a.\ individually * 
teams of social workers who work on individual cases 

c. team's of social workers who work tbgethf r on larger problems in the school or school system ; 

d. interdisciplinary teams (for example\^opibinati|)n of social worker, counselor, psychologist, 
nurse, etc.) who work on individual cases 

c- interdisciplinary teams who work together on larger problems in the school or school system ; 
^ f. other (specify) " 

Elaborate. *" " ^ ^ 
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If there are teams, are they permanent or do they change with the situation? 
• , 5 permanent teams 
3 - temporary teams 
(some answered both) 

LI. In your opinion, do the social work methods used by the interns appear to be appropriate for use in 
, . - the school? 
a* always 

b. usually 7 

c. seldom 1 

d. never 
Please explain. 



12. Do the interns seem to make progress on problems they have addressed? 

a. no progress 

b. little progress ' 1 , 

c. adequate progress. 2 

d. much progress 5 

e. very substantial progress ^ 

In what ways? ' / ^ - 
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13. What is your reaction to the SCP program as it now exists? 
a* strongly favorable 

b. favorable f \ 8 

c. unfavorable ' • 

d. strongly unfavorable | ^ 
Explain further. 



1.4. Do you feel that the work of the interns has reactied ai>d been most effective with: 

a. specific groups of disadvantaged students * / 1 

b. individual students apd their families ^ 2 

c. parents of students * ' ^ 

d. community groups 

e. other (specify - may be combinations of answers) 1 - a + b + c 

f. don't Know"-^ — ' 4 ' • ^ 
How? 
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15. Would yQu describe what >ou hdvc observed to be the most important work done by the interns? 
Effective with students and families - help, use community resources, good public relations to administrators 
and community, show problems exist and need for social workers, good work with parent group, good class- 
room discussions; meet needs of children, made school personnel more aware of SCP program, good casework, 
more casework preparation needed and preparation from interns; 1 - don't know, 

16. ' What is your position in the school? 

1 - assistant supervisor pupil personnel services 

1 - pupil personnel director 

2 - superintendent of educational service regions 

2 -ijuilding principals ' 

2 - assistant supervisor special education 

17. What is your education background? 

3 - Ph.D. in educational administration 

4 - master *s in educational admiriistration 

1 - Ph.D. in special education with master's in educational administration 

18. How many years liave you been in this school system? 

3, 8, 14, 18,22, 24, 26, 1 no answer 
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List bf Project Publications r^' * 
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